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T H E 


H E great Deſign Dr. Clarke 
had in publiſhing his De- 
monſtration of the Being 
and Attributes of God, 
was to eſtabliſh the Foundation of 
our Religion upon ſuch a ſtrong and 
immoveable Baſis as ſtrict and un- 
deniable Demonſtration : Which De- 
ſign, no leſs commendable than 
the Strength of Arguments, with 
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which he has purſued it, has very 
deſervedly had a great Share in gain- 
ing him that Reputation, which he 
has had and always will have, a- 
mongſt both the learned and reli- 
gious Part of the World. Yet as 
this noble Deſign of the Doctor's 
has not ſo fully taken Effect, as 
one could have wiſhed, but there 
are many learned and ingenious 
Men, that are not convinced of the 
Force of his Arguments, nor think 
all of them concluſive; I was in- 
duced to offer this Defence of him 
to the Conſideration of the Pub- 
lick, Which was chiefly occaſioned 
by an ingenious Gentleman's tranſ- 
lating Dr. King's Origin of Evil, 
and making Notes upon it, where 
he has treated of divers Subjects, 
and has particularly many Argu- 
ments againſt Dr. Clarke's Demon- 
tration. All which I have conſi- 
dered in the following Treatiſes, 
not meddling with anv but what 
relate 
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relate to Dr. Clarke in the fore- 
| mentioned Notes, and ſome other 
Objections that I have met with 
elſewhere. There was a Book pub- 
liſhed in the Doctor's Life-time, 
where there are ſome ingenious 
Objections, which I have paſſed by, 
becauſe all that are of any Force 
are drawn up, though not in the 
ſame Manner, by the ingenious 
Tranſlator. I have endeavoured to 
make the following Treatiſes as 
plain and clear as I could, yet 
as Metaphyſicks is a Subject of ſo 
abſtract a Nature, to be underſtood 
clearly by none but cloſe attentive 
Minds, I muſt deſire the Candid 
Reader to conſider all the Argu- 
ments as calmly and impartially as 
he can, and before he enters u pon 
them to lay aſide all Prejudices, 
which are too apt in ſuch ab- 
ſtract Reaſoning to lead Men into 
Miſtakes and falſe Conſequences, 
and to hinder them from ſeeing 
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the Force of ſome Arguments, be- 
cauſe contrary to their own Opi- 


nions. And as the Abſtractneſs of 


the Subject may as eafily have ſuch 
an Effect upon me, if I ſhould 
be found to have erred in any.or 
all of the following Particulars, I 
ſhall be very willing to acknow- 
ledge it, hoping the Candid Rea- 
der will not condemn the whole, 
if he has only a few Exceptions 
againſt ſome of the Particulars. 
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Pa late Tranſlation of Dr. King's 
ey Wh Origin of Evil, there are many 

; [1] 3 Objections brought by the Tranſ- 
| lator againſt Dr. Clarke's De- 
RS monſtration of the Being and At- 
tributes of God, and againſt the real Exiſt- 


made about Space, which Leibnits juſtly 
calls an Idol of ſome modern Engliſb Men; 
© and fo great Uſe has been made of it in 
B demon- 
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** demonſtrating the Divine Attributes, in a 
% way which ſome ſtile 4 priori; Yet J 
* am forced to confeſs, that I cannot poſſi- 
e bly frame any other Notion of it, than 


«either, firſt, as the mere Negation or Ab- 


* ſence of Matter, or ſecondly, as the Ex- 
« tenſion of Body, confidered abſtractly, or 
e ſeparate from any particular Body, as 
« Whiteneſs without a white Body; or third- 
« ly, as a Subject or Subftratum of that ſame 
« Extenſion in abſtracto, &c.” Here he re- 
fers us to the Sixteenth Note, which ſhall 
be conſidered in its proper Place. Let us now 
examine his firſt and ſecond Suppoſition: he 


fays firſt, he conceives Space to be nothing 


but the Negation or Abſence of Matter; the 


Abſurdity of which may appear very plain, 
from a familiar Inſtance; which is this, 
Suppoſe two Walls to touch one another, it 


is evident, that there is then nothing between 


thing between them, otherwiſe there would 
be no Difference between touching and not 
touching, which is a Contradiction in Terms. 


Now if we ſuppoſe this Matter which was 
between the two Walls that did not touch, 
to be taken away, there muſt either remain 


ſomething between them, or they muſt touch. 


If there remains nothing between them, ande 
yet they do not touch, then is there no Dif- 


ference between touching and not touching, 
; but 
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them. If we ſuppoſe two Walls not to touch 
one another, there mult neceſſarily be ſome- | 
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but in the mere Words. If then there is 
any Thing between them after the Matter is 
taken away, that is, what I call Space, and 
is not, as the Tranſlator aſſerts, the mere Ne- 
gation or Abſence of Matter. As to his 
ſecond Suppoſition, I think that is no leſs 


© abſurd, it being as clear as it is poſlible, that 


Whiteneſs conſidered abſtractly without a 
white Body is not the ſame, but widely 
different from Space conſidered abſtractly 


without Body or Matter. For firſt, all Bo- 


dies are not White, but all Matter does and 
cannot but exiſt in Space. Secondly, White- 
75 is only owing to a particular Texture 

Parts upon the Surface of the white Bo- 
dy, by which it reflects all or almoſt all the 
Rays that fall upon it, and from thence a- 
riſes an Idea in us which we call White ; but 
the Extenſion of, or the Space in which any 
Body exiſts, neither is nor can poſſibly be, 
owing to any Texture of Parts or Difference 
of Surface, ſince were Matter either Square 
or Round, or any other Shape whatever, it 
muſt neceſſarily be extended, that is, muſt 


- Exiſt in ſome Part of Space. 


« Now according to the firſt Suppoſi- 
tion, ſays he, we may indeed have a p. 


tive Idea of it, (of Space) as well as of 


Silence, Darkneſs, and many other Pri- 


vations, Sc. But to argue from ſuch an 


© Idea of Space, that Space is itfelf, ſome- 


8 thing external, and has a real Exiſtence, 
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e ſeems altogether as good Senſe, as to far, 


&« that becauſe we have a An Idea of F 


„ Darkneſs from that of Light, of Silence 
from that of Sound, of Abſence from that 


6 of Preſence ; therefore Darkneſs, Cc. mult 


« have as real an Exiſtence as Light has.” 


Afterwards ſays he, To ſay that Space 
« muſt have Exiftence becauſe it has ſome _ 
« Properties, for Inſtance, Penctrability, or 
<« a Capacity of receiving Body, ſeems to me | 
te the ſame as to urge, that Darkneſs mult be | 


« Something, becauſe it has the Power of re- 
« ceiving Light; Silence the Property of 
admitting Sound, and Abſence the Proper- 


« ty of being ſupplied by Preſence ; i. e. to 


« aflign abſolute Negations, and ſuch as by 
the ſame way of Reaſoning may be ap- 


<« plied to Nothing, and then call them po- 
« {itive Properties, and ſo infer, that the 
« Chimera thus cloathed with them, mult | 


needs be Something. 


WHATEVER 1s indued with Proper- |. 
ties, mult actually exiſt ; that Space has the | 


Property or the Capacity of receiving all 


Body, or Matter, or any Thing that exiſts, | 


no Perſon was ever ſo abſurd as to deny. 


Bur, that Nothing ſhould have a Property or 

be a Capacity of receiving Something, is 
impoſſible, and contradictory : Becauſe it | 
would then be Nothing and Something at | 


che ſame Time, that is, exiſt and not exiſt 


at the ſame Time, which is a flat Contra- | 


diction. 
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diction. Now indeed I grant as the Tranſ- 
lator ſays, that had Darkneſs, abſtractly 
conſidered, a Property or Capacity of re- 
ceiving Light, and Silence the Property of 
admitting Sound, and Abſence the Property 
of being ſupplied by Preſence, it would un- 
avoidably follow, that Darkneſs, Silence and 
Abſence did actually Exiſt of Themſelves, 
independent of Zight, Sound and Preſence, 
But theſe three Inſtances are not at all pa- 


rallel to the preſent Caſe ; for Darkneſs is not 


a Capacity of receiving Lrglr, at leaſt not 
in the ſame Senſe that Space is, or has a Ca- 
pacity of receiving Body ; for if there is any 
Darkneſs which is incapable of receiving 
Light at all, it evidently follows, that Dark- 
neſs cannot be a Capacity of receiving Light. 
The Tranflator's Definition cherefore of 
Darkneſs does not ſeem to be a true One, I 
ſhould rather take this to be the true Defini- 
tion of it, that it is ( when we conſider it 
only particularly, that is, with regard only 
to ſome particular Place) that part of Space, 
in which we conſider it, void or free from 
thoſe very ſmall Particles, which flow from 
luminous Bodies, and move only in {ſtraight 
Lines, unleſs altered by Refraction or Re- 
flection, and which entring our Eyes and 
ſtriking upon the Retina, raiſe in us the Idea 
we have of Light: When therefore there are 
none of theſe Particles to ſtrike upon our 
Retinas, we have the Idea of Dar#ne/s, that 
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is of their Abſence, or of that Part of Space 
being Dark, in which we before perceived 
them ; conſequently, it is the Space is the 
Capacity of receiving the Light, and not 
the Darkneſs the Capacity. But to return to 
the Prooſ - Matter is infinitely, at leaſt in- 
definitly Pwiſible; nay is compoſed, if not 


5 of infinitely, yet of Particles ſo very ſmall, 


"that were we to ſuppoſe them never ſo ſmall 


we may yet ſuppoſe them, and they may be 
actually ſmaller. The ſmalleſt Particle there- 
fore that we can ſuppoſe muſt have Pores in 
it, and conſequently the Particles of Light 
mult alſo have Pores, which Pores muſt cer- 
tainly be leſs than the Particles of Light 
which contain them, and therefore no Light 
can enter them; Ergo, the Darkneſs that 
is in thoſe Pores is incapable of receiving 
Light. Secondly, leſt any Perſon ſhould 
think that the Particles of Light are of | 
themſelves Atoms, and not compoſed of yet 
ſmaller Particles, and from thence conclude, 
they having no Pores, that there 1s no Dark- 
neſs which is not capable of receiving Light, 
upon the Suppoſition of their being Globu- 
lar, though they were Atoms, it may be 


proved that there is Darkneſs incapable of 


receiving Light; for as Globes can touch 
one another but in one Point, there muſt 
neceſſarily be in a Number of thoſe Globes 
great many Cavities, which being leſs than 
lle Globes, would be incapable of recei- 

ving 
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ving them; which if we apply to Light, 
ſuppoling the Particles of Light to be Glo- 
bular, the Caſe is the fame ; for the Dark- 
neſs that was in thoſe Cavities, would be in- 
capable of receiving Light. Thirdly and 
Laſtly; Whatever Shapes we ſuppoſe them 
of, there muſt be Cavities between them, 
which Cavities being leſs than the Particles 
of Light, muſt be "incapable of receiving 
Light. Cubes and Paralellopipeds are the 
only Shapes, which can be ſo placed together 
as not to have Cavities between them; but 
as the Rays of Light come all the way from 
the Sun in a Curve, at leaſt through our 
Atmoſphere in a Curve, if we ſuppoſe them 
of either of thoſe Shapes, there muſt be 
Cavities between them. 

AGAIN, When Lrght comes into the 
place of Darkneſs, the Darkneſs ceaſes; 
whereas when Body comes into any part of 
Space, the Space in which the Body is, does 
not ceaſe to exiſt, or to be Space, but is 
diſtinguiſhed by calling one Space void of 
Matter, or empty Space, and the other Space 
full of Matter. But how abſurd would it be 
to ſay, Darkneſs void of Light, and Dark- 
neſs full of Light ? which certainly would 
not be an abſurd Expreſſion, if Darkneſs 
was a Capacity of receiving Light, in the 
Manner that Space is a Capacity of recei- 
ving Body. Silence and Abſence, I think, 

ought not to be conſidered in our preſent 
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Queſtion, as being very different and wide 
of it, neither of them being Capacities of 
receiving any Thing in any Senſe at all : for 
Silence is only a Ceſſation of the tremulous 
Motion of the Air ; which, by ſtriking up- 
on the Tympanum of our Ears, raiſes in us 
the Idea of Sound. And Abſence is only any 
| determinate Part of Space void of any par- 
ticular Perſon, or Thing. 

AGAINST the poſitive Infinity of Space 


the Tranſlator quotes this Paſſage out of 


Dr. Cudworth. © If Space, ſays the Doctor, 
ebe concluded to be nothing elſe but the Ex- 
« tenfion and Diſtance of Body or Matter 
« conſidered in general (without Reſpect to 
* this or that particular Body) and ab/ſtrac7- 
% ly in order to the Conception of Motion, 
and the Meuſuration of Things, then do 
«© we ſay that there appeareth no ſufficient 
« Grounds for this poſitive Infinity of Space, 
ve being certain of no more than this, 
* that be the World, or any figurative Body, 
e never ſo great, it is not impoſſible but that it 
might ſtil] be greater and greater without 
« End. Which zadefinite Increaſeableneſs of 
HgBody and Space ſeems to be miſtaken for a 
« pgſitive Infinity thereof, Whereas for this 
ce very Reaſon, becauſe it can never be ſogrea?, 
but that more Magnitude may ſtill be added 
eto it, therefore it can never be poſitively 
Infinite. 


* 


* 
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« To conclude therefore, by Space with- 
« out the finite World is to be underſtood, 
« nothing but the Poſſibility of Body, farther 
« and farther without End, yet fo as never to 
« reach to Infinity. Intellect. Syſtem. Hence, 
« ſays the Tranſlator, appears the Weakneſs 
« of that common Argument urged by Gaſ- 
&« ſendus, Dr. Clarke, and Raphſon, for the 
« Abſolute Infinity of Space, viz. from the 


 « Impoſſtbility of ſetting Bounds or Limits 


« to it; Since that, ſay they, would be to 
te ſuppoſe Space bounded by ſomething, which 
« Itſelf occupies Space, or elſe by Nothing; 
* both which are Contradictions. 

« Wulck Argument either firſt of all 
e ſuppoſes that Space is really Something, or 
“ ſome poſitive Quality, which wants to be 
« proved: Or elſe improperly applies Bounds 
and Bounders to mere Non-entity or bare 


« Poſſibility, which has nothing to do with 


the Idea of Bounds.” : 

THE Quotation from Dr. Cudworth ſeems 
only to prove againſt our Idea of Infinity; 
but our not being able to have a poſitive Idea 
of Infinity does not at all prove that Infinity 


does not exiſt; for Infinity is not itſelf an 


actual Addition of finite Spaces; though all 
the Idea we can get concerning it ariſes from 


an endleſs Addition of finite Spaces, without 
ever being able to reach to any End; there- 


fore I think, as Mr. Locke very juſtly ob- 
ſerves, * That we are carefully to diſtinguiſh 
5 e between 
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between the Idea of the Infinity of Space, 
« and the Idea of a Space infinite: The firſt 
« 1s nothing but a ſuppoſed endleſs Progreſ- 
e ſion of the Mind, over what repeated Ideas 
te of Space it pleaſes; But to have actually 
ce in the Mind the Idea of a Space infinite, is 
e to ſuppoſe the Mind already paſſed over, 
« and actually to have a View of all thoſe 
« repeated Ideas of Space, which an endleſs 
Repetition can never totally repreſent to it, 
« which carries in it a plain Contradiction.“ 
Human Underſtanding. That we have an 
Idea of the Infinity of Space ſeems very plain, 
but an Idea of a Space infinite we neither 
have nor poſſibly can have any Idea at all. 
For it is no more poſſible that a finite Mind 
ſhould be able in the leaſt to comprehend, or 
have any adequate Idea of Poſitive Infinity; 
than that a Created Being ſhould in Wiſdom, 
Goodneſs, Juſtice, and all other Divine Ar- 
tributes, equal his Creator. Than which 
Suppoſition nothing can be more abſurd. A 
Poſſibility of increaſing Body, is a Poſlibility 
of extending its Extremities into more diſtant 
Parts of Space. Bur if there were no Parts 
of Space into which theſe Extremities of the 
Body are to be extended, as there certainly 
would not without the Pre-exiſtence of Space; 
it evidently follows, that the increaſing the 
Bigneſs of the Body, cannot make that /ome- 
thing which was really nothing before, but the 
Space muſt be ſomething actually pre-exiſt- 

ing, 
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ing, muſt be pre- ſuppoſed to the Exiſtence 
of every Thing, which is to exiſt in it. For 
Space is the Thing containing, and Body is that 
which is contained in it, (I would not be un- 
derſtood by Thing to mean a Subſtance, which 
ſeems to be the Meaning of all thoſe, if they 
have any Meaning at all, who call Space no- 


thing; Or they may eaſily be driven to that 


Shift at laſt, as the Tranſlator himſelf is 


forced to ſay, in the ſame Note, Prove it 


to be a Thing, and then we will enquire whe- 
ther it has Bounds or not.) 

IT is very plain therefore that the Con- 
tainer muſt be ſuppoſed to exiſt, before we 
can poſſibly ſuppoſe any thing at all about 
the Exiſtence of That which is to be contain- 
ed in it. | 

How abſurd, then, is it to ſay, that be- 


cauſe our Idea of the Infinity of Space ariſes 


only from our Power of either adding or 
multiplying any known Diſtances or deter- 
minate parts of Space, without ever being 
able to come to any End, and that if we 
20 on adding and multiplying to all Eternity, 
we ſhall ſtill be as far off, as if we had never 
tried at all; How abſurd, I ſay, is it to conclude 
from thence, that Space 1s really not Infinite : 
Whereas for this very Reaſon it muſt neceſ- 
farily follow that it is Infinite, or elſe we 
could not have a Power of adding to all Eter- 
nity without reaching to an End ſome time 
or other, if there really was any End; and if 

| there 
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there is none, it is very evident, that Space 
muſt be poſitively Infinite. Were the latter 
part of the Quotation true, it would indeed 
from thence follow, that Space was not 
actually Infinite. Though I think it rather 
ſeems to tend againſt the Infinity of Body, 
which is quite wide of the Queſtion, which 
Indefinite Increaſableneſs of Body and Space, 
ſeems to be miſtaten for a Poſitive Infinity 
thereof; Whereas for this very Reaſon, Be- 
cauſe it can never be ſo great, but that more 
Magnitude might ſtill be added to it, therefore 
it can never be poſitively infinite. Were it 
true, as I ſaid, that Space could never be ſo 
big but that more Magnitude might be added 
to it, it would then follow that it could not 
be poſitively Infinite. But how does the 
Truth of this appear? we can never have an 
Idea of it fo large, but that we may {till add 
more to it; But our Idea of it is not the 
Thing itſelf. Beſides with relation to Body, 
how do we know that Body or Matter cannot 
be created ſo large, as that there ſhould be no 
Poſſibility of adding more to it? i. e. Where 
is the Contradiction in ſuppoſing Matter to 
have been created Infinite ? There certainly 
appears no Contradiction in the Suppofition ; 
and if Matter had been Infinite, it would be 
impoſſible to add any more to it, and there- 
fore it would be poſitively infinite in the ſtrict- 
eſt Senſe of the Word Infinite. He firſt | 
ſuppoſes the Extenſion of Body to confti- | 
rute 
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tute Space, whereas it is very clear, that the 
Extenſion of Body is only that by which we 
get the Idea of Space ; for in the forecited 
Paſſage, Becauſe, ſays he, It can never be. 
ſo great, but that more Magnitude might be 
Aill added to it, therefore it can never be poſi 
tively Infinite. Now this can never be ap- 
plied to Space in any Senſe at all, nay nor 
even to Matter; for that may be capable of 
being increaſed on in infinitum, and alſo of 
being made Infinite, as I ſaid before; not 
| that it 1s infinite, for 1t certainly is not : 
| There is without doubt many hundred times 
| as much void Space in the whole Univerſe, 
as there is Space filled with Matter. Yer 
this is no Reaſon why God cannot now create, 
or could not in Times paſt have created Mat- 
ter infinite, ſo that it ſhould poſſeſs as much 
Space as He himſelf does. Ar leaſt there ap- 
pears no Contradiction in the Suppoſition, 
and therefore it is certainly poſſible. Infinity 
is indeed an individual Attribute of the Dei- 
ty, ſo that it is impoſſible that Infinity can 
| be an Attribute of any thing elſe; yet were 
Matter infinite, it would not follow from 
thence that Infinity was an Attribute of this 
| infinite Matter ; any more than that Exten- 
lion is an Attribute of all Finite Beings 
=o throughout the whole Univerſe, An Attri- 
E | bute is what depends upon its Subſtratum, 
t 
- 


| and cannot poſſibly exiſt without it: If Ex- 
tenſion therefore was an Attribute of finite 
Beings, 
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Beings, if we ſuppoſe all finite Beings away, 
then both che Idea of Extenſion and Exten- 
ſion it ſelf ought to ceaſe; whereas we find that 
it neceſſarily will remain, after we have done 
all we poſſibly can to ſuppoſe it away. e. g. Fi- 
gure or Shape is an Attribute of all finite Be- 
ings; now It is very plain, that were there 
no finite things exiſting, there could not poſſi- 
bly be any ſuch thing as Figure; for Figure 
is a certain Modification of the external Parts 
or Bounds of ſome Thing, fo that if there 
was nothing that had any Bounds, there could 
be no Modification of Bounds, and conſe- 
quently no ſuch thing as Figure. From hence 
perhaps we may underſtand the Meaning of 
Dr. Waterland's Ninth Query, z. e. Whether 
the Divine Attributes, Omuniſcience, Ubiqui- 
fy, &c. thoſe individual Attributes can be 
communicated without the Divine Eſſence, to 
which they are injeparable. Which ſeems to 
me to be this, whether God can create an 
Ommiſcient Being, or an Infinite Being, As 
for Omniſcience, that I cannot tell whether 
he can or no, it may perhaps be a Contradic- 
tion to ſuppoſe two Omniſcient Beings, for 
all that I know. So that this I muſt leave un- 
determined, and to be judged of by the Learn- 
ed: only taking Notice of this one thing, that 
if there can be two Omniſcient Beings, Om- 
niſcience will be the Attribute properly but of 
One of them, in the ſame manner as Know- 
ledge is a Property only of the Deity, and * 
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of every finite Being that poſſeſſes it. As for 
an Infinite Being, that I think is in the Power 
of God to create; for that does not make the 
created Being either neceſſarily exiſtent or 
powerful, or even give to him Freedom of 
Will, becauſe He muſt nevertheleſs depend 
upon and owe his Exiſtence to his Creator, 
and muſt receive all Faculties and Powers 
from Him, and without Him muſt ceaſe 
to exiſt, and can be able to do nothing con- 
trary to his Will. There appears to me no 
Contradiction in this Suppoſition at all, and 
if there is no Contradiction in it, it is evi- 
dent that the thing is not impoſſible. For, 
as I before ſaid, Infinity would not there- 
fore be an Attribute of ſuch a Being; both 
Eternity and Immenjity, are individual At- 
tributes of the Deity ; it is impoſſible, that 
an Attribute can belong to more than one 
Subſtance, as in the forementioned Inſtance, 
Figure 1s a Property of all Finite Beings, 
yet really it is the Property only of one 
Thing, that is, it is a Property only of 
Finiteneſs, becauſe it is the deſtroying Fi- 
niteneſ which makes Figure ceaſe. If there- 
fore God was to create an Infinite Being, 
we might for the ſame Reaſon, ſay that, 
Time was an Attribute of that infinite Be- 
ing, as well as Infinity; fo we might go on 
and fay that Time was alſo an Attribute 
of all Beings that exiſt, ſince, no Being can 
exiſt but in Time, It is a plain Conſe- 
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quence of the Definition of an Attribute, that 
nothing can pc ſſibly be an Attribute of that 
which does not conſtitute its Exiſtence. And 
that Infinity cannot be applied to any crea- 
ted Being in that Senſe, is very certain. In 
the laſt Paragraph, the Traſlator ſays; Or 
elſe improperly applies bounds and bounders 
70 mere Non entity or bare Poſſibility. In 
this I think he is entirely wrong; for Non- 
entity in that Senſe is a direct Contradiction; 
Becauſe Non- entity can only be applied to 
— Things; as for Inſtance, when any 

eing is created, it is a mutation from 
Non- entity to Entity, fo if he is annihilated, 
he is changed from Entity to Non: entity. 
But to ſay Non- entity in general is a direct 
Contradiction. For, could we ſuppoſe No- 
thing to exiſt, (not that Nothing ſhould be- 
come Something, as a late abſurd and child- 
1d Pamphlet-Writer againſt Dr. Clarke's 
Argument à priori, would have underſtood 
him, when he only meant, that if it was 
any way poſſible not to ſuppoſe Something 
to exiſt;) then the Exiſtence of the Su- 
preme Being could not be Neceſſary ; nay, 


there could not poſſibly be any thing at all | 


Neceſſary ; it would then be as much a 
Contradiction to ſuppoſe a Neceſſarily or 
Self- Exiſtent Being, as it is now not to ſup- 
poſe One. To ſuppoſe nothing in any Parc 


cot it Univerſe, is a flat Contradiction, be- 


cauſe it is ſuppoſing Nothing where we 
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cannot help at the Time ſuppoſing Some- 
thing. It is plain therefore that we cannot ſup- 
poſe nothing in the Univerſe ; for could we 


ſuppoſe nothing in any one Part, we might for 


the ſame Reaſon, ſuppoſe nothing in another 
Part, and ſo in all Parts. The Objection 
uſually urged againſt Dr. Clarke's Sixth Pro- 
poſition, can have no Force againſt this, be- 
cauſe here is no Pre- ſuppoſition of Any thing 
neceſſarily exiſtent. But from our not be- 
ing able, or our finding that it is a Contra- 


diction to ſuppoſe nothing in any Part of the 


Univerſe, ariſes the Neceſſity of the Exiſ- 
tence of ſomething : Which Thing mult there- 
fore be neceſſarily exiſting. This perhaps, 
if conſidered, might ſhow the Tnfinzty of the 
Self-extftkent Being. For ſince we cannot but 
ſuppoſe ſomething in every Part of the Uni- 
verſe, All that ſomething muſt be the Se- 
exiſtent Being, and as the Univerſe muſt be 
infinite, conſequently the Self-exi/tent Being 
muſt be ſo alſo; but more of this in another 
Place. The Tranſlator, by his Quotation 


from Dr. Cudworth, ſeems to confound the 


Idea of Space with that of Number, as if 
they were the ſame Thing. For, ſays the 


Doctor, When I conſider the Number of 


* the Stars, I can go numbering on in my 
* Thoughts ſtill more and more Stars in 7nfi- 
* nitum : But I carralſo ſet Bounds to them, 
* can ſuppoſe their Numbers finite ; but to 


Number itſelf I can ſet no Bounds. Yer 


C «© what 


* what is Number? nothing but an abſtra& 
Idea; nothing ad extra. And to fay that 


That we can ſer no Bounds to our Faculty 
of Numbering, it being always as eaſy to 
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Number is infinite, comes only to this, 


« add to a Thouſand, or a Million, one 
ce more, Cc. as to one, &c,” Now all this 
cannot be applied to Space, becauſe the whole 


of Space actually exiſts all in one and the | 
ſame Inſtant ; But as for Number, that is 


widely different. For it is the Things which 


exiſt that conſtitute Number, and without 


which Number is only an ab/traft Term, and 
can only be applied to mental Things. As 


for inſtance, we may ſuppoſe a Number of | 


Yards, Feet er Inches, without any real 


Bounds to them. So that Number always re- | 


quires ſomething to be applied to. The Caſe 


is quite different with regard to Space; for | 

the Things which exiſt cannot in any Senſe | 
at all conſtitute Space. Beſides infinite Num- 
ber, in the true Meaning of the Word Num. 
ber, is certainly a Contradiction, at leaſt it is 
not very far from it. For in an infinite Line, 


ſuppoſe there is an infinite Number of Yards, 


and alſo an infinite Number of Inches, yet | 
were is thirty fix times as many Inches as | 


Yards, and there will be ſeventeen hundred and 


ſixty times as many Yards as Inches, though | 


there 1s an infinite Number of Miles. Again, 


ſuppoſe the whole Univerſe full of Globes of 


Matter, ſo full, that all of them ſhould be 
> contigu- 
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sontiguous: Then there would be an infinite 
Number ; and though every one of them had 
a hundred thouſand Millions of Grains of 
Duſt in them, there would ſtill be only an 
infinite Number of thoſe Grains of Duſt, 
though there was a hundred thouſand Mil- 
lion of times as many as there were Globes. 
From hence it appears, that Infinite cannot 
be, without a manifeſt Abſurdity, made up 
of any thing finite, it 1s evidently abſurd to 


ſay there is an infinite Number of Yards, or 


any other known Meaſure, in an infinite 
Line, when the Length of it is beyond the 


| Reach of all Number whatever. But this, 


as Dr. Clarke fays, is no Argument againſt the 
real Exiſtence of Infinity. For, ſays he, 
« It is Demonſtrable that ſomething muſt be 
* actually Infinite. All the metaphyſical Dif- 
“ ficulties therefore, which ariſe uſually from 
* applying the Meaſures and Relations of 
Things finite, to what is infinite; and from 


4 ſuppoſing Finites to be (Aliquot) Parts 


« of Infinite, when indeed they are not pro- 
« perly ſo, but only as mathematical Points 
* to Quantity, which have no Proportion at 
Hall: (and from imagining All Inſinites to 
«* be Equal, when in things diſparate they 
4 manifeſtly are not ſo; an infinite Line, be- 
* ing not only not equal to, but infinitely leſs 
than an infinite Surface, and an infinite Sur- 
* face than Space infinite in all Dimenſions : ) 
* All metaphyſical Difficulties, I ſay, ariſing 
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« from falſe Suppoſitions of this kind, ought 
« to be eſteemed vain, and of no Force.” 
Demon. of Being and Attrib. of God. 

THE Tranſlator proceeds with ſome Ar- 
guments againſt the Poſitive Infinity alſo of 
Duration. We ſhall only add a Word or 
« two to ſhew that Duration, as well as 
« Space, Number, and all Quantity; any 
« Thing which can be conſidered only by 
« way of Parts, or in Succeſſion ; is abſo- 
« Jutely repugnant to, or incapable of, true 
« poſitive Infinity in any Reſpect. Now by a 
e politive or metaphyſical Infinite, we always 
mean that which is abſolutely perfect in 
« its Kind, which cannot admit of Addition 
« or Increaſe, &c.” And in the next Para- 


graph, ſays he, If then a metaphyſical. 


e Infinite means perfect, or that to which no- 
« thing can be added, it is plain that Dura- 
tion, Number, and all Quantity, the very 
Nature and Idea of which includes per- 
« petual Increaſeableneſs or Addibility, muſt 
be eſſentially incapable of this Abſolute or 
“ Poſitive Infinity, Sc.“ A Poſitive or Meta- 
Phyſical Infinite, as the Tranſlator ſays, cer- 
tainly means what is abſolutely Peryect, that 
to which nothing can be added: But then 
this muſt always mean in the particular Yay 


that it is infinite; for inſtance, an infinite 


Line cannot be made either longer or ſhorter, 
but it may be made broader, becauſe it is not 
infinite in Breadth, but finite, yet it will {till 

be 
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be an infinite Line, whatever Breadth you 
ſuppoſe it. So alſo an infinite Superficies can 
neither be made longer or wider; yet it may 
be made thicker, becauſe its Thickneſs 1s 
finite, and may be therefore increaſed at Plea- 
ſure ; ſtill it would nevertheleſs be an infinite 
Superficies. Again, ſuppoſe a Line from any 
given Point to be continued in Length infi- 
nitely ; this Line has an End, or is finite one 
Way; and has no End, or is infinite the other 
Way. At the given Point, we may either add 
to it, or take from it, yet it will neceſſarily 
remain a Line infinite one Way, though we 
either add to, or take away never ſo much the 
other Way. Duration, ſays the Tranſlator, 
includes in it a perpetual Increaſeableneſs or 
Addibility. How this can be made appear, 
I know not; it is true indeed that Duration 
is a perpetual Flux, yet it neither is, nor can 
poſſibly be in the Power of any Being what 
ſoever to add to it, or take from it, to make 
it move {lower or faſter, or to ſtand ſtill, I 
grant indeed that God has the Power of ma- 
king our Ideas paſs twice as faſt or twice as 
ſlow in our Minds; ſo that the Length of 
one Hour would appear to be the Length of 
two, or the Length of two but one, ( becauſe 
the Idea of Duration ariſes from the Succeſ- 
ſion of Ideas in our Minds) but Duration 
would not be quicker, nor the two Hours 
one, though they appeared fo; any more 
than the Time, when a Man ſleeps ſo ſound, 
& as 
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as to perceive none or very little Diſtance be- 
tween his falling aſleep and waking, is no 
real Length of Time, becauſe it appears to 
be none ; yet all this is neither adding to or 
taking away from Duration, I grant that 
Duration cannot be infinite in the Manner 
that a Line is, becauſe there is one infinite 
Duration paſt, that is, a Duration terminated 
at the preſent Inſtant; and an infinite Dura- 
tion to come, terminated alſo at the preſent 
Inſtant. We may make the cleareſt Repre- 
ſentation of it by a Line; for ſuppoſe a Line 
infinite each Way, and a mental Termination 
in ſome Part of it, which may ſtand for the 
preſent Inſtant, we may ſuppoſe that mental 
Bound to move forward, and to have moved 
from Infinity to where it is, and that it will 
move on uniformly to Infinity. This I think 
is a true Repreſentation of Duration, and the 
moſt parallel that we can apply to it ; for the 
Motion of that mental Termination alters 
not the Infinity of the Line, which is the 
Caſe of Duration, for the preſent Inſtant 
hinders not the uniform flowing of it. 

« FARTHER, ſays the Tranſlator, if we 
attend to the Notion ef an Infinite Series, 
© and the manifold Abſurdities which accom- 
* pany it, in any manner of Conception, 
* (from which Abſurdities we draw our only 
„ Proof of a Firſt Cauſe, or God) we ſhall 
* be neceſſarily led to exclude from Infinity 
* all fuck Things as exiſt ſeriatim, or muſt 
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* be conceived as conſiſting in or compoſed 
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of ſucceſſive Parts, 1. e. ſuch as Duration, 
Number, Space, Metion, Magnitude, &c.” 
All which, when ſaid to be infinite, are 
nothing but ſo many infinite Series, and 
therefore liable to the ſame Abſurdities. 


The ſame is ſhewn of Duration or Time 


by Dr. Bentley, Boyle's Lee. where ſpeak- 
ing of infinite Generations of Men ſup- 
poſed to be already paſt (and the Argu- 
ment is the very ſame in Years or Ages; ) 
Whatſoever, ſays the Doctor, is now paſt, was 


once actually preſent ; ſo that each of thoſe 
infinite Generations, was once 1n its Turn 


actually preſent ; therefore all, except one 
Generation, were once future, and not in 


Being, which deſtroys the very Suppoſi- 


tion : For either that one Generation muſt 
itſelf have been infinite, which is Nonſenſe, 
or it was the finite Beginning of infinite 
Generations, between itſelf and us; that is, 
Infinity terminated at both Ends, which is 
Nonſenſe, as before. Again, infinite paſt 


Generations of Men have been once actually 


preſent; there may be ſome one Man, 
ſuppoſe then, that was at infinite Diſtance 
from us now; therefore that Man's Son 
likewiſe forty Years younger, ſuppoſe than 
his Father, was either at, infinite Diſtance 
from us, or at finite; if that Son too was 
at infinite Diſtance from us, then one Infi- 


nite 1s longer by forty Years than another; 


C 4 Which 
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* which is abſurd. If at finite, then forty 
“ Years added to finite, makes it infinite; 
© which is as abſurd as the other. 

Tu Ar there are Difficulties, in the Sup- 
poſition of infinite paſt Generations of Men, 
which are almoſt inſuperable, 1s very true. 
But the Suppoſition of the Impoſſibility of 
the Exiſtence of ſuch Generations, that is, 
that there could not poſſibly have been Men 
exiſting in a Series from all Eternity to this 
preſent Time, is a direct Contradiction. For 
tince God exiſted himſelf from all Eternity, 
be could act from all Eternity; but Crea- 
tion is an Action, therefore he could create 
from all Eternity; and if he could create 
from all Eternity, it muſt neceſſarily follow, 
that created Beings might have exiſted from 
all Eternity. Becauſe if created Beings could 
not have exiſted from all Eternity, it would 
have been impoſſible for him to have created 
from all Eternity. If God could not create 
from all Eternity, then whenever, or at what- 
ever Time it was that he had the firſt Power 
of Creating, that Power had a Beginning, 
becauſe whatever was not from Eternity, cer- 
tainly had a Beginning; now whatever be- 
gan to exiſt, there was an Eternity a parte ante, 
before it did begin to exiſt; for, whatever 
had a Beginning, bears no Proportion to that 
which was from Eternity. So that God ex- 
iſted a whole Eternity a parte ante, before he 
had the Power of Creating; that is, he was 
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an impotent Being, a whole Eternity. To 
ſuppoſe which, i. e. to ſuppoſe him not to 
have had the ſame Faculties and Powers from 
all Eternity, which he now has, is at once 
overturning all that can be proved of him, 
all his Attributes, both natural and moral ; 
and even the very Foundation of all his 
Neceſlity of Exiſtence ; ſince whatever exiſts 
by any Neceſſity, always was, is, and always 
will neceſſarily be unalterably the ſame indi- 
vidual identical Being. The Abſurdity of the 
contrary Suppoſition I leave others to make 
their Judgment of, Hence it appears, that 
the Material World might have been Eternal, 
ſince the Suppoſition implies no Contradic- 
tion, Not that it would therefore be neceſ- 
ſary or ſelf-exiftent, as ſeveral have imagined, 
eſpecially of the ancient Philoſophers, men- 
_ tioned by Dr. Clarke, in his Attributes, it is ve 
evident, that were the World eternal, ſtill ir 
would be nevertheleſs dependent upon its 
Creator. For having exiſted from Eternity to 
this preſent Time cannot make it be Self-exiſ- 
tent,any more, than exiſting from this preſent 
Time 0 all Eternity. Neceſſity of Exiſtence 
can be only where the Suppofition of the 
Non-exiſtence of that Thing is a Contra- 
diction ; which every one ſees is not the Caſe 
of the material World. For, whether it did 
exiſt from all Eternity or no, we can never 
be certain of: yet as the Nature of it is plain- 
ly Contingent, it might have exiſted and it 
4 might 
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might not ; as it depended alone upon the Will 
and Pleaſure of him who made it, whether 
he ſhould have created it from all Eternity 
or no, it follows very clearly that it cannot 
be Self-exiſtent, not even upon the Suppoſi- 
tion of its being Eternal. How God could 
create from Eternity appears to us very ab- 
ſurd, and almoſt impoſſible; Nor have we 
a clearer Notion how he has exiſted from all 
Eternity, yet Reaſon ſhews that it is a Con- 
tradition not to ſuppoſe him Eternal. The 
Reaſon, I think, ariſes from our not being 
able in the leaſt to comprehend how an E- 
ternity can be now actually paſt, when there 
are ſo many ſeeming Abſurdities ſpringing 
from ſuch a Suppoſition. 

Let us now return and conſider the Lear- 
ned Dr. Bentley's Arguments. Firſt then, 
Whatſoever, ſays he, is now paſt was once 
actually preſent ; ſo that each Generation in 
its Turn was once preſent, Therefore all ex- 
cept one were once future. All theſe Propo- 
fitions plainly imply a Beginning, whereas 
whatever was from Eternity could have no 
Beginning ; they are therefore grounded upon 
a wrong Baſis, and muſt therefore fall, when 
the Foundation is overturned. Therefore all 
except one were once Future, ſays he, that is, 
all of them were once to come except the 
Firſt; But it is manifeſt that there was no 
Firft, for upon the very Suppoſition of a 
Firſt, the ſuppoſed Eternity of chem is de- 
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ſtroyed. In the ſecond Argument, he in 
the ſame Manner ſuppoſes a Beginning, 
There was ſome one Man, ſays he, at infinite 
Diſtance from us now ; who can be poſſibly 
meant by that ſame one Man, but the Firſt? 
when it is very evident, that there could not 
poſſibly have been any Firſt in Generations 
which were from Eternity. By theſe two 
Arguments of the Doctor's, we may ſee 
plainly that the whole Difficulty ariſes from 
our not being able to have any Idea of an 
infinite Duration already paſt. 

As for the ſtrength of Them, I think 
if they prove any Thing they will prove too 
much. For they will equally prove againſt 
the Exiſtence of the Deity from all Eterni- 
ty. Becauſe if there is not a Time or a Part 

of Duration paſt which never was preſent, 
then there was a Beginning of the Exiſtence 
of God, the Thing is much plainer in Eter- 
nity to come, (for of that our Idea is much 
clearer than in Eternity paſt.) There is a 
Time to come which never will be preſent ; 
for if all Time that was to come would be 
once preſent, then there would be an End, 
which is a Contradiction: for the fame Rea- 
ſon therefore, there is a Time now actually 
paſt which never was preſent. The diffe- 
rence of Eternity paſt and future is on! 
that one is Beginningleſi and the other End- 
leſs, If therefore we revert the Doctor's 
Arguments, we may the better fee the De- 


fect 
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fect of them. He ſuppoſes, in his firſt Ar. 


gument an infinite Number of Generations 
now paſt ; let us then ſuppoſe an Infinite 
Number of Generations of Men to come ; 
that is, Men to exiſt in a Series from this 
preſent Time to all Eternity: now as all his 


were once preſent, ſo all ours will be once 


reſent, and, as all his except one were once 
uture, ſo all ours except one will be paſt ; 
that is, all of them except the laſt, which 
plainly implies an End, when it 1s ſuppoſed 
that there is no End: in the ſame Manner 
his neceſſarily implies a Beginning, when 
there really never was a Beginning, Again, 
according to his ſecond Argument, Infinite 
aſt Generations of Men, ſays he, were once 
actually preſent, to we may ſuppoſe, Infinite 
future Generations of Men vii be once 
preſent. There is ſome one Man, ſuppoſe, 
ſays the Doctor, that was at infinite Diſtance 
rom us now : fo, there will be ſome one 
Man that w//l be at infinite Diſtance from 
us now. That Man's Son likewiſe forty 
Years younger than his Father, was either at 
infinite Diſtance from us, or at finite, &c. In 
our way, That Man's Father, who dies for- 
ty Years before his Son, vi be either at 
finite Diſtance ſrom us or at Infinite ; if at 
finite, then the Addition of the forty Years 
longer Life of the Son makes it Infinite it 
at Infinite then one Infinite 1s longer than 
the other by the fourry Years. From hence 
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appears very plain the Abſurdity of both the 
foregoing Arguments, and that both, ſup- 
poſe a Beginning and no Beginning in the 
ſame Thing, which is a flat Contradiction. 
In the latter Part of this Note, the Tranſ- 
lator ſeems to turn wholly upon 7hat ma- 
king or conſtituting Infinity, which is on- 
ly that by which we get the Idea of Inh- 
nity, z. e. by a perpetual Addition or Mul- 


tiplication of finite Parts of Space, we find, 


that were we to add to Eternity even the Di- 
ameter of the Orbis Magnus, or the Diſtance 
from us to the moſt remote fixt Star, yet we 
ſhould not find any Hindrance to our ſuppo- 
ſing the Diſtance ſtill more. But it is im- 
poſſible that this Addition ſhould be that 
which makes the Space exiſt. For upon 
the Suppoſition of theſe Parts being added 
together, making the whole, we immediate- 
ly deſtroy the lnfinity of it. But, ſays 
* the Tranſlator in the latter Part of the 
* fame Note, ſhould not the Argument ra- 


© ther be reverſed, and the Conſequence of 


* it ſtand thus? This is the only way of 
* concelving any Infinite applicable to theſe 
Things; but this way we cannot con- 
** ceive theſe to be poſitively Infinite (or 
poſitive Infinity cannot be applied to theſe ) 

without a Contradiction, therefore we can- 
not at all conceive theſe to be poſitively 
infinite without a Contradiction, there- 
* fore theſe are not poſitively Infinite. 
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It ſeems a very abſurd Notion, that there 
cannot be ſuch a Thing as poſitive Infinity, 
without we had an Idea of it, which is im- 
poſſible. The whole, I think is againſt the 
poſitive Infinity of Space, which I ſhall en- 
deavour to ſhew may be poſitively Infinite. 
Let us ſuppoſe a Being to move from a 
given Point any determinate way with a 
very ſwift Motion, it is very plain, that if 
be moves never ſo ſwift or never ſo long, 
he will never come to any End, and if he 
cannet come to any End, it muſt certainly 
be becauſe there is no End to come at ; for 
were there any End, he mutt neceſſarily ar- 
rive thither, one time or other. If there- 
fore, which way ſoever he moves, it is im- 
poſſible to come to an End, or there is no End 
to come to, it is evident, that the Space he 
moves in muſt be poſitively Infinite, inde- 
pendant of his Motion, ſince it cannot be 
his Motion which makes it fo. 


In Note the Eleventh the Tranſlator, 


ſpeaking of Mathematical Points, Lines 
and Solids, quotes this Paſſage from Dr. Green. 
« But it is owned, ſays he, that there is no 
« ſuch real Point, and conſequently, no ſuch 
« Line in being, therefore no ſuch Surface; 
« and what Reaſon can there be Aſſigned 
« why we may not go one Step farther, and 
« from the ſame Principles conclude there is 
« no ſuch Solid.” That a Mathemarical 
Point i not any Thing really exiſting is 


true, 
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true, it is only a mental Thing, but then it 
is ſuppoſed in a real Part of Space; ſo alſo 
a Line is not any Thing exiſting in Nature, 
but is only a mental bounded Diſtance, the 
Diſtance is real, but the Bounds of it do 
not exiſt actually without us, they are ra- 
ther mental Aſſignations of ſuch and ſuch 
proportionate Parts of Space; ſo that the 
Diſtance is only mental with Reſpe& to its 
being either of a greater or a leſs Diſtance, 
becauſe if it is of no Diſtance, it 1s not 
a Line ; wherever we fix Bounds to it, we 
do it mentally, and do not apply any ſolid 
Subſtance to it, The ſame may be ſaid of 
a Superficies, for that is only mental with 
Reſpe& to its Bigneſs, there muſt really be 
Diſtance two ways in it. For ſuppoſe a 
Square Piece of Matter to exiſt in any Part 
of Space, that may not improperly be called 
a Surface, not conſidering its Thickneſs ; 
now this being taken away the Space in 
which it exiſted ſtill remains, conſequently 
the Surface ſtill remains, though now there 
is no real Bounds to it marked out, becauſe 
we can now only ſuppoſe Bounds in the 


Place, where the real Bounds were when the 

Body exiſted in that Part of Space; yet 
though the Bounds are mental it does net 
1 | follow that the Space to which we aſſign 
5 theſe Bounds is mental and conſequently 
1 Nothing. All this and more may be ſaid of 
is | © Solid, for in that there is real Length, 


e, | Breadth, 
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Breadth, and Depth, without any Bounds 
marked out, the Bounds being only ſuppoſed 
by us at a certain Diſtance from one ano- 
ther. In the next Paragraph ſays the Tranſ- 
lator, We have ſaid that Length, Breadth, 
and Thickneſs, 1s the Definition of imaginary 
Space. This I think is falſe, for it rather 
appears to me to be a mental Conſideration 
of Real Space. For were there no Diſtance 
exiſting really, it would unavoidably follow, 
that the Sun and Moon exiſted both in the 
ſame individual Place, though we may im- 
agine them to Exiſt in different Places. I 


think we might with as much Reaſon con- 


clude, that they did not exiſt at all, (as ſome 
have been ſo abſurd as to think that there 
was not any Thing really exiſting without 
us,) but were only Chimera's of the Brain. 


Let every Perſon judge the Abſurdity of this | 


for himſelf. 
' I 8HALL only take Notice of part of 
another Quotation from the Critical Dic- 
tionary, in this Note: The Words of the 
Quotation are theſe. © Is this Vacuum, or 
« immoveable, indiviſible, and penetrable Ex- 
« tenſion, a Subſtance or a Mode ? It muſt 
ee be one of the two, for the adequate Divi- 
<« ſion of Being comprehends but theſe two 
Members. If it be a Mode, they mult 
ct then define its Subſtance ; but that is what 
ce they can never do.” There is no need of 


_ proceeding any farther in this Quotation; for 
all 
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all the remaining Part is only to prove that 

it is not a Subſtance, which Nobody now I 
think contends. As for its not being a Mode, 
the Quotation falls very ſhort in the Proof 
of, For firſt, there 1s no Reaſon why the 
Subſtance of it ſhould neceſſarily be defined, 
before we can tell whether it is a Mode or 
no. Secondly, it proves too much, becauſe 
we are not in the leaſt able to define the Sub- 


' flance of any Mode whatſoever, it would 


therefore inevitably follow, according to that 
Way of arguing, that no Modes at all exiſt- 
ed. Have we not an Idea of particular 
Modes, as of Spirits, of our own Souls, and 
of Matter ? But who can define the Sub- 
ſtance of ſeparate Spirits, of our own Souls, 
or even of the moſt minute Particle of Mat- 
ter which we are moſt converſant with? 
How abſurd therefore is it to conclude, from 
our not being able to define the Subſtance of 
a Mode, that therefore fhat Mode does not 
exiſt, If Space be infinite; (and that it 
is certainly and muſt be infinite, has been 
proved before;) and if it be a Mode, as 
it plainly is, if it 1s any thing at all, 


| which ſhall be ſhown afterward; and if 


there be any ignite Subſtance , then that 
| Subſtance is the Sub/fratum of Space. 

IN his thirteenth Note, the Tranſla- 
tor endeavours to prove that Space is not ne- 
 ceflarily exiſting. For, ſays he, If we 
can conſider our own Souls as exiſting 


D « alone, 
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alone, and without this Space, without 
% conſidering it as a Canuſa fine qua non, or 
“ in any other Reſpect, without pre-ſuppoſing, 
c or any ways including it: (This, accord- 
<« ing to the Doctor, (Dr. Clarke) himſelf,) 


« will prove demonſtrably, that Space is not 


« neceſſarily exiſtent.“ Here ſeems to be 1 
kind of Ambiguity in the Expreſſion, whe- 
ther we can ſuppoſe a Spirit to exift without 
the real Exiſtence of Space, or whether, we 
can ſuppoſe a Spirit to exiſt, without con- 
ſidering the Exiſtence of Space. The for- 


mer we cannot poſlibly do, though perhaps 
the latter we may, but not very properly. For | 


if we endeavour all that we can to ſuppoſe | _ 


Space away, yet we find that it will neceſſa- 


rily remain, even after it is ſuppoſed to be | 


taken away ; becauſe to ſuppoſe it removed, is 
the fame as to ſuppoſe a Thing removed from 


itſelf ; if then Space cannot poſſibly be ſuppo- Þ 
ſed away, we cannot ſuppoſe any Thing inde- Þ 
pendent, and not requiring the Exiſtence of 
Space. For as there can be no Pores in Space, | 
no Being can be fo fmall, but that he mult ] 
take up ſome part of Space to exiſt in; be- 


cauſe there will be parts of Space as ſmall, 
and even ſmaller than any Being can poſſibly 
be, were he never ſo ſmall. To ſuppoſe a 


Being exiſting without confidering or think- f 


ing about Space, perhaps may be, ( thoug| 
this I think 1s, becauſe the Idea of the Ne- 


ceſſity of Space to the Exiſtence of all other 
85 Things 
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Things, is fo common to us, that we do not 
take any Notice of it in our natural Thoughts 
about the Exiſtence of other Things.) Bur 
as we cannot ſuppoſe any Being without 
Space, that is, without his exiſting in Space; 
the Suppoſition of a Being's Exiſtence with- 
out the Conſideration of, or the not think- 
ing about Space, does not prove that Space 


is not neceſſarily exiſting. For we know not 
the Manner of a Spirit's Exiſtence, yet we 


find that to ſuppoſe any Thing exiſting, we 
are neceſſarily led to ſuppoſe ſomewhere for 
it to exiſt in, For whether Thinking requires 
Extenſion, or not, yet as Thinking is only 


an Action of an immaterial Being, that does 


not prove that the Being does not exiſt in 
Space ; for, as Dr. Clarke ſays, ſpeaking 
about the Needfulneſs of what is neceſſaril 
exiſting, to the Exiſtence of all other Things : 
As Space is neceſſary to every Thing, and 
nothing can poſſibly be conceived to exiſt, 
vuvithout thereby pre- ſuppoſing Space: which 
* therefore I apprehend to be a Property 
or Mode of the ſelf-exiſtent Subſtance ; 
and that, by being evidently neceſſary 27/e/f, 
it proves that the Subſtance, of which it 
is a Mode, muſt alſo be neceſſary ; neceſſary 
both in zz/e/f, and needful to the Exit- 
tence of any Thing elſe whatſoever. Ex- 
tenſion indeed does not belong to Thought, 
becauſe Thought is not a Being; but there 
is Need of Extenſion to the Exiſtence of 
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| | <« every Being, to a Being which has, or has 
« not Thought, or any other Quality what- 
ce ſoever.” Anſw. to 2d Letter. 

Ir a Spirit is unextended, it mult exiſt in no 
Place, and is therefore incapable of Motion, 
For if it can move, it muſt either move, or 
go out of one Place into another, or out of no 
Place into ſome Place, or /a/t/y, out of no 
Place into no Place. It is plain that it cannot 
go out of one Place into another, for that 
would be to exiſt in no Place, and in ſome Place 
at the ſame Time, which is a flat Contra— 
diction. Secondly, it cannot go from no Place 
into ſome Place, becauſe that is ſometimes to 
be in no Place, and ſometimes in ſome Place, 
no leſs abſurd than the former. Laſtiy, it 1; 
as evident, that it cannot go from no Place 

into no Place, for that would be not moving 
at all at the ſame 'Time that it does move, 
becauſe the Definition of Motion 1s a chang- 
ing of the Place it exiſted in before; but it 
it exiſts in no Place, it cannot change any 
Place. That a Spirit has the Power of mov- 
ing, is very manifeſt. Or elſe the Soul of e 
Man would be very often a hundred Miles 
diſtant from his Body, which is the moſt ab- 
ſurd Suppoſition poſſible. Since then what 15 
not extended, is incapable of Motion, and the | 
Soul is capable of Motion, it evidently fol- 
lows, that the Soul muſt be extended. I would 
not mean that the Soul is extended in the 
{zme Manner as Matter is; it may be, nay it] 
demonſtrably | 
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demonſtrably is a Continuum, or an inſepara- 


ble Subſtance, and that to divide it, is to de- 
ſtroy its Eſſence, and I take Thinking to 


be only the Action of ſuch an indiviſible 


Being. 

* ThouGn Thought is not a Being, 
« where's the Difference in this Reſpect ! 
« ſays the Tranſlator, Do not we frame our 
Idea of the Being, from its eſſential Pro- 
« perties? And if theſe have no manner of 


Relation to Extenſion, why ſhould the Be- 


ing to which theſe Properties belong have 
« any? Sc.“ Though we frame our Idea 
of a Being from the eſſential Properties of 
it, yet this is no Reaſon why the Being ſhould 
not require ſomething to its Exiſtence, which 
the eſſential Property does not, only by the 
Being's requiring it. A Property is ſome- 
thing belonging to a Subſtance, and is depen- 
dent upon it, fo that upon the Annihilation 
of the Subſtance, the Property muſt neceſſa- 


rily ceaſe, but though the Property were to 
be taken away from the Subſtance, ſtill the 


Subſtance would remain. This is the Defini- 
tion of a Property. Now when we come to 


join Eſſential to Property, it alters the Cate, 


with reſpect to the Subſtance ; for the eſſen- 
tial Property cannot exiſt without its Sub- 
ſtance, no more than a Property which is not 
eſſential can. But then the Subſtance cannot 
exiſt without that neither, i. g. Space is the 
eſſential Property of the ſelf-exittent Being, 
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therefore Space cannot exiſt without the ſelf. 
exiſtent Being, nor the ſelf-exiſtent Being 
without Space. From hence it will appear, 
that a Szh/tance may require that to its Exiſ- 
tence, wich the effential Property does not 
(but by the Medium of the Subſtance.) For 
if a Subſtance has more than one eſſential 
Property, it is plain, that the Subſtance can- 
not exiſt without them all ; now none of the 
eſſential Properties require the Exiſtence of 
any other eſſential Properties, but by Means 
of the Subſtance: Therefore the Subſtance 
requires what the eſſential Property does not. 
As for inſtance ; A Capacity of Motion is an 
eſſential Property of Finiteneſs, or of all 
finite Beings. That a finite Being ſhould not 
be capable of Motion, that is, of being moved, 
(it may not indeed have a Power of Self— 
Motion) yet to ſuppoſe it not in the Power 
of ſome one Being to move it, is the moſt 
abiurd Thing that can be ſuppoſed. Figure 
or Shape is alſo an eſſential Property of all 
finite Beings. It is very clear then that no Þ 
finite Being can exiſt without theſe two eſſen- 
ual Properties, becauſe without thoſe Proper- 
ties, the Eſſence of the Beings to which they | 
belong would be deſtroyed. Now Shape, one] 
of thelc eſſential Properties, does not require 
a Capacity of Motion, or of being moved, 
but only becauſe the Being (without which 
it cannot exiſt) does. Conſequently a Sub- 
{tance may require ſomething to its Exiſtence, f 


which 


ce 
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which its eſſential Property does not. The 


contrary is indeed true, that the eſſential Pro- 


perty requires that tc its Exiſtence, which is 
needful to the Exiſtence of its Subſtratum z 
ſo that the Tranſlator's Argument ſhould 
have been reverſed, and ſtood thus: The 
eſſential Property cannot exiſt without that 
which is needful to the Exiſtence of its Sub- 
ſtance. 

AGAINST the Extenſion of the Soul, the 
Tranſlator quotes this Paſſage from Dr. Cud- 
worth, amongſt whoſe various Arguments, 
this is one: © If the Soul be an extended Sub- 
e ance, then it muſt be of Neceſſity either a 
* phyfical Point, (for a mathematical Point has 
« no Extenſion) or Minimum, the leaſt Ex- 
« tenſion that can poſſibly be; or elſe it muſt 
c conſiſt of more ſuch phyſical Points joined 
« together, As for the former of theſe, it is 
« impotiible that one /ingle Atom, or ſinalleſt 
« Point of Extenſion, ſhould be able to per- 
% ceive diſtinctly all the Variety of Things, 
« 7, e. take Notice of all the diſtinct and 
* different Parts of an extended Object, and 
% have a Deſcription or Delineation of the 
«* whole of them at once upon it ſelf, 
(for that would be to make it diviſible 
and udiviſible at the fame time.) As 
for the latter, if the Soul be an extend- 
ed Subſtance conſiſting of more Points, one 
without another, all concurring in every 
Senſation, then muſt every one of thoſe 
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Points either 
perceive a Point 
of the Object only, or elſe the ke of 


jet: Now if every Point of the extended 


Soul perceives onl 
y a Point of th 

—_ Is ag no one Thing in us od exo, 
2 5 the whole ; or which can compare 
-_ 1255 with another. But if every Point 
wy 5 extended Soul perceives the whole 
o Je peas conſiſting of many Parts 
yr will the former Abſurdity return : 

nd alſo there will be innumerable Per- 
Aron of the ſame Object in every 905 
ct * _ many as there are Points in 
- _ ed Soul : And from both theſe 

e it would alike follow, that 
2 3 ls 8 ſingle Percipient or Per- 
70 there are innumerable diſtinct 
l or Perſons in every Man. N 
ther can there be any other ro 


made beſides thoſe three forementioned : 


As that the whole extend? 
ceive both the whole ſenſi a Obes 4 al 
= ſeveral Parts, no Part of this Soul 5 
a e N time having any Perception at al 
Dy _ elf; becauſe the whole of an extend- 
'” _ is nothing but all the Parts taken 
2 Nor. and if none of thoſe Parts have 

fe, Senſe, or Perception in th 

ot is impoſfible that there ſhould be an * 
* 1 5 But in very Truth, to ſay * 
hr ole soul perceiveth all, and no Part 
any thing, is to acknowledge it not 
« to 
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« to he extended, but to be indiviſible, which 
« js the Thing we contend for.” 

Nonsx of theſe Suppoſitions of the learned 
Doctor's either are, or can by any Means, I 
think, prove inconſiſtent with the Nature of 
the Soul of Man, or of ſeparate Spirits. 
For, fr ſt, ſuppoſing the Soul to be, as the 
Doctor calls it, a phyſical Point or Minimum, 
the ſmalleſt Part of Extenſion, How does it 
from thence appear thar ſo ſmall a Being can- 


not be able to perceive diſtinctly the Variety 


of external Objects ? I think it rather proves 
againſt himſelf. For if it is abſurd to ſuppoſe 
ſuch a Being capable of perceiving Objects 
diſtinctly, or perhaps of perceiving them at 
all, becauſe he is ſo very ſmall ; it will be, 
ſure, much more abſurd to ſuppoſe that a 
Being infinitely leſs, (as an unextended Sub- 
ſtance muſt be, were the Suppoſition of ſuch 
Subſtances poſſible, which ſeems to me very 
abſurd and contradictory) ſhould be able to 
receive all kinds of Ideas, and perceiving all 
external Objects as diſtinctly and clearly as 
they really are in themſelves. And how a Being 
that was Minimum, or the ſmalleſt Part of 
Extenſion, (which to me is inconceivable, for 


how can it be poſſible, that there ſhould be 


any Part of Extenſion ſo ſmall, but that there 


might be a Part ſtill ſmaller, fince Extenſion 
is in its Nature infinitely {mall, as well as in- 


finitely great?) ſhould therefore be both divi- 


ſible and indiviſible at the ſame Time, , 1 can- 


not 


x 
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not imagine : For if we could mentally di- 
vide it, ſtill the actual Separation of it 1 
certainly deſtroy its Eſſence. Secondly, a 
cording to the Suppoſition of the Soul's being 
ſo extended, as to conſiſt of more than one 
Point, yet theſe Points would be a Continuum, 
they could not be ſeparable, any more than 
every Point of the Deity is. It is therefore very 
abſurd to talk of every Point's perceiving ei- 
ther all, or only a part of the Object, when 
it is the whole that per ceives it, and certainly 
perceives it exactly the ſame, as if it had no 
Parts at all, even in his own Senſe. For, 
where is the Difference between having no 
Parts, and inſeparable Parts, between an uni— 
form Continuum, and an unextended Sub- 
TOE] Ir is as much one ſimple Subſtance, 
if it were never fo ſmall. Beſides, this 
7579 Argument would equally prove, that 
there was an infinite Number of Percipients 


in the Deity; ſince it is demonſtrable that he 


is, and muſt neceſſarily be, infinitely extend- 
ed. The Doctor ſeems to confound the two 
Ideas of Indiviſibility and Nen-extenſion toge- 
ther, as if they were the ſame Thing, when 
they are certainly as wide and diſtinct from 
one another, as any two Ideas poſſibly can be. 
That they are ſo is very plain, from the Con- 
ſideration of the Nature of Space, which no- 
body can be ſo abſurd, as to ſay is not extend- 
ed, and yet muſt allow, that it is indiviſible 
and inſeparable. I ſuppoſe he meant, 1 if 
a Spi- 


tainly not the Cale. 
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a Spirit was extended, it muſt be extended in 
the ſame Manner as Matter is, which is cer- 


For, as Dr. Clarke ſays, 


« ſuppoſing Extenſion not excluded out of the 
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Idea of Immateriality, it is anſwered, that 
the Caſe is very different: Becauſe fome of 
the firſt, and moſt obvious Properties which 
we certainly know of Matter, as its having 
Partes extra partes, ſtrictly and properly 
ſpeaking, that is, its conſiſting of ſuch Parts 
as are actually unconnected, and are truly diſ- 
tinct Beings, and can (as we ſee by Experi- 
ence) exiſt ſeparately, and have no Depen- 
dence one upon another, do neceſſarily and 
confeſſedly imply Diſcerpibility: But in im- 
material Beings we do not know of any ſuch 
Properties, as any wiſe imply Diſcerpibility. 
It cannot be collected from any Property 
we know of Them, but that they may be 
ſuch Beings as can no more be divided than 
annihilated, that is, whoſe whole Eſſence 
may be neceſſarily One, and their Subſtance 
eſſentially indiviſible, upon the ſame Ground 
as their Exiſtence continues: Nay, the only 
Properties we certainly and indiſputably 
know of them, namely, Conſciouſneſs, and 
its Modes, do prove that they muſt neceſſa- 
rily be ſuch indiſcerpible Beings. As evi- 
dently as the known Properties of Matter 
prove it to be certainly a d?/cerprible Sub- 
ſtance, whatever unknown Properties it may 
be endued with; ſo evidently the 40 
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te and confeſſed Properties of immaterial Be- 
ce 7ngs prove them to be indiſcerpible, what- 
« ever unknown Properties they likewiſe may 
ce be endued with. How far ſuch Indiſcer- 
te pibility can be reconciled, and be conſiſtent 
« with ſome kind of Expanſion; that is, what 
« unknown Properties are joined together with 
ce theſe known ones of Conſciouſneſs and In- 
ce diſcerpibility; is another Queſtion of con- 
* ſiderable Difficulty, but of no Neceſſity to 
ce be reſolved in the preſent Argument. Only 
ce this: As the Parts of Space or Expan ſion 
« itſelf, can demonſtrably be proved to be 
" abſolutely indiſcerpible; ſo it ought not to be 
c reckoned an inſuperable Difficulty, to ima- 
e gine that all material thinking Subſtances 
« (upon Suppoſition that Expanſion is not 
ce excluded out of their Idea) may be ſo like- 
« wiſe.” The whole Difficulty whether a 


thinking Being is extended or no, ſeems ro | 


ariſe from our Inability in conceiving what 
Thinking is, and wherein it conſiſts. Thar 
It 1s an Operation of the Soul, and not its 
Eſſence, I think is pretty certain, though it 
does not appear to be as Motion is to the Body, 
as Mr. Locke ſuppoſes. For it may be an 
Operation which cannot ceaſe, and will ap- 
pear to be very likely ſo upon Conſideration. 
As Thinking is that Operation of the Soul by 
which it determines to act or not act in any 
Caſe, it is impoſſiole that there ſhould be any 


thing to determine, when it ſhould ceaſe to 
chink, 
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think, and when begin to think, becauſe in a 
thinking Being, it muſt be Thinking that de- 
termines him whether he will think or no; 
which is ſuppoſing him to think at the ſame 
Time that he does not think, and is conſe- 
quently abſurd. Whether the Soul always 
thinks, is a very diſputable Queſtion, and 
perhaps incapable of being determined; and as 
it is out of the Limits of our Queſtion, I ſhall 
paſs it by, and ſay no more of it. We ſhall 
return therefore to the Conſideration of the 
Soul's Extenſion. Nay the Soul, (ſays 
« Dr. Cudworth) conceives extended Things 
« themſelves unextendediy and indivifibly ; 
« for as the Difference of the whole Hemi ſ- 
« phere is contracted into a narrow Compaſs 


in the Pupil of the Eye, fo are all Diſtances 


« yet more contracted in the Soul itſelf, 
« and there underſtood indiſtantly: For the 
« Thought of a Mile Diſtance, or Ten thou- 
« ſand Miles, or Semi-diameters of the Earth, 
e takes up no more Room in the Soul, nor 
« ſtretches it any more than does the Thought 
« of a Foot or Inch, or indeed of a mathe- 
« matical Point.” Were all this true, it 
would unavoidably follow, that a finite think- 
ing Being could at one finite View take in the 
whole Idea of Immenſity. For if every 
Diſtance, be it never ſo ſmall, or never ſo 


great, is equally perceived by the Soul, no 


Diſtance whatever, not even Infinity itſelf, 
could poſſibly eſcape ſuch an inconceivable 
Percep- 


4.6 Of the Wature of 
Perception. But we are by Experience evi- 
dently convinced of the contrary. For let 
us try whatever we poſſibly can, we can take 
in no more than ſuch a ſtated Length, and if 
we endeavour to take in any more, we are 
compelled to lay aſide part of what we be- 
fore took in; and can perceive a very large 
Diſtance, only by the Addition of ſuch Diſ- 
tances as are perceptible at one View. Let 
any Perſon try whether he can, at one View, 
perceive the Diſtance from us to any one of 
the fixt Stars in its full Length, let him try 
whether he is not forced to conſider ſuch a 
particular ſtated Length, and as he adds more 
to that Length at one End, 1s forced to di- 
miniſh and take away from the other, all the 
Way from hence to the fixt Star. This ſeems 
ſo very plain and evident, that I need not in- 
fiſt any more upon it. And from hence it 
neceflarily follows that the Soul is extended. 
Becauſe were it not, it would, as Dr. Cud- 
worth ſays, perceive all Diſtances indiſtantly, 
and conſequently would have an Idea of In- 
ſinity, which is a flat Contradiction. 
Wr ſhall return to confider the Nature 
of Space again. In Note the Fifteenth, the 
Tranſlator ſays, For to ſuppoſe it (Space } 
cat all once away, ſeems ſo far from amount- 
« ing to that abſurd Suppoſition, mentioned 
* by Dr. Clarke, (that it remains even after 
* it is taken away) that it is no more than 
* what muſt be conceived in every Annibi- 
| « lation 
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lation of any Thing, which is the total 
« Peſtruction, or taking away of its Exiſ- 
« rence, the Removal of it, as we may ſay, 
« from itſelf, or from Being, which is a 
« Suppoſition generally thought to carry no 
« Abſurdity along with it.” To ſuppoſe 
Space away, certainly amounts to the fore- 
mentioned Abſurdity, for the Idea of it ne- 
ceſſarily ruſhes into our Minds, and we can- 
not but ſuppoſe it to exiſt even after we have 
tried to ſuppoſe it annihilated. But ro ſup- 
poſe any Subſtance or Property which 1s not 
neceſſarily exiſting, away, or to be annihi- 
lated, is far from the fame Abſurdity. The 
ſuppoſing any Thing to be aunnibilated, is not, 
as he ſays, ſuppoſing it to be taken away 
from itſelf, for that is a Contradiction, and 
is the ſame Thing as to ſay, that a Man may 
exiſt after he is annihilated. To ſuppoſe any 
Thing to be annihilated, therefore, is not te 
ſuppoſe it to be taken away from 2t/elf, or 


From Being, or from Exiſtence, but more pro- 
perly Exiſtence taken from that, 2. g. ſup- 


poſe any particular Man to be annihilated, 
would therefore that Man be taken away from 
himſelf ? - That is, would he exiſt after he 
ceaſes to exiſt ? which is the Caſe in Space; 
tor whoever ſuppoſes that to be annihilated, 
ſuppoſes it to be annihilated even whilſt it ne- 
ceſſarily remains, which is the greateſt Ab- 
ſurdity poſſible. That to ſuppoſe Immen- 
* fity, ſays Dr, Clarke, out of the Univerſe, 
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or not neceſlarily Eternal, is an expreſs Con- 
tradiction, is intuitively evident to every one 
who attends to his own Ideas, and conſiders 
the eſſential Nature of Things. To ſup- 
poſe any part of Space removed, is to ſup- 
poſe it removed from and out of itſelf : 
* And to ſuppoſe the whole to be taken away, 
* 1s ſuppoling it to be faten away from it- 
elf, that is, to be taken away while it /till 
* remains: Which is a Contradiction in 
% Terms.” Again, in the Anſwer to the 
fixth Letter. They who remove the Idea 
of Infinity (or of a Being whoſe Attribute 
Infinity is) by ſuppoſing Space to be no- 
thing, but a relation between two Bodies; 
« are guilty of ſuppoſing that to be nothing, 
* which has real Qualities, For the Space 
* which 1s between two Bodies is always un- 
c alrerably juſt what it was; and has the 
very ſame Dimenſions, Quantity, and Figure; 
« whether Theſe or any other Bodies be there, 
« or any where elſe, or not at all: Juſt as 
* Time or Duration is the ſame, whether 
« you turn your Hour-glaſs or no; or whe- 
* ther the Su moves or ſtands ſtill; or whe- 
ether there was, or was not any Sun, or any 
* material World at all.” In Note the fix- 
teenth, the Tranſlator proceeds after this 
manner: Dr, Clarke, ſays he, affirms, 
that Space is not a Subſtance, and yet de- 
* clares that it has real Qualities; is not this 
either to ſuppoſe Qualities or Properties 
inherent 
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« inherent in one another? Or elſe with G4. 
« ſendus to imagine ſome middle Thing be- 
« tween 3 and Accident, which is 
neither of them but partakes of Both?“ 
That Dr. Clarke aſſerts Space to have real 
Qualities, is true. But Zhen he does not con- 


ſider it ſtrictly as a Property, but as its own 


Subſtratum; that is, conſidering theſe Pro- 
perties, which he applies to Space, as 
being truly, and really inherent in that 
which is the Subſtratum of Space; as for 
Inſtance, Penetrability, Immobility, Indiſcer- 


 pibility, and Infinity, are ſtrictly Properties 


of the infinite Being, to whom Space belongs. 
But then they are ſuch Properties as could 


not pertain at all to that infinite Being, with- 


out Space was a Property of him alſo; ( ſince 
Space is the Cauſe of the Exiſtence of all 
ſuch Properties, though they may nor per- 
haps be ſo properly ſtiled Properties, or At- 
tributes of Space, as a Property of the in- 


finite Being, to whom Space belongs.) Space 


is the Extenſion or Expanſion of that infinite 
Being; it is Extenſion in its general Meaning, 
in the ſame Manner as Figure is the Gene- 


ral of all Shape; as Squares, Cubes, Globes, 
Paralellograms, Spheroids, &c. are all diffe- 


rent Shapes; yet they are all but Figure: So 
Miles in Length, ſquare Miles, Yards, Feet, 


ſquare Inches, cube Inches, &c. are all Extenſions 


in different Ways and Lengths ; yet they may 
be all comprehended under the general Name, 
E Spaces, 
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Spaces, or Parts of &, pace. Beſides, I do not ſee 
ſo much Abſurdity, in ſuppoſing Qualities i in- 
herent in one another, as the Tranſlator would 
make it; at leaſt not in the Inſtance of Space: 
For why cannot Penetrability, Immobility, 


Indiſcerpibility, and Infinity, be ſaid to he 


Modes of Space? as well I think as all Kinds 


of Shapes are different Modes or Modifica- 
tions of Figure, and it is very plain that Fi- 
gure 1s no Subſtance, bur only a Property ot 
F initeneſs. 

THE ſame may be ſaid of Time as was of 
Space; it is not Time or Duration that endurcs, 
but the Sub/{ratum ot Duration; for Duration 
is only Enduring, and what can Enduring be 
without ſomething to endure? For as Dura- 
tion is no Subitance, there mult therefore ne- 
ceſſarily be ſome Subſtance to which it be- 
longs. As for Inſtance, Exiflence is not a 
Subſtance, for there could not poſſibly be 
Exiſtence without Something or Being ex- 


iſting. How abſurd therefore would it be to 


ask whether Exiſtence exiſted, or whether 
Duration endured, or Space was extended 
The Caſe in all thick ſeerns to be the ſame 
Duration is, as I ſaid before, a continual 
Flux, which was and always is the ſame ; it 


is the uniform perpetual Flowing of the 


Exiſtence of the Deity. It neither does nor 


can poſſibly depend at all upon the Succeſſion 
of Ideas in any Perſon's Mind whatever. 


For had a Man one invariate Perception, ſtill 
| he 
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he could not but have the Idea of Duration. 
If a Being was to be created, who ſho! 1 
have bur one Idea imprinted on his Mind, 
and never was to have any more, ſuch a Being 
indeed would have no Idea of Duration 
But where would be the Difference between 
that Being, and a Being who had no Tdeas at 
all? For he could not contemplate the Idea 
he had, nor ſo much as know that he had 
ſuch an Idea, any more than a Statue could 
know that it was the Shape of a Man. With- 
out a Succeſſion of Ideas, there cannot be 
any Idea of Duration ; 0 on the contrary, 
where- ever there are any Number of Ideas, 
there muſt be the Idea of Duration. There 
cannot poſſibly be any Reaſoning or Thinking 
at all, but muſt give us the Idea of Dura- 
tion. It is very plain then that Duration is 
a continual regular Flowing of itſelf, inde- 
pendant of all created Beings, and is oy, as 


Mr. Leibritz tiles it, the Order of Stcceſfſ; 
of created Beings. Neither can it, as 5 
plied to the Deity, be 2 Punchum Staus, or 
inſtantaneous, as the Schoolmen imagine; 
for were all Things paſt, preſent and future, 
actually preſent to Hin, it would neceſſu- 
rily follow, that a Thing was and was nor 
at the ſame Time; for  Laſtance fuppoſs 
one Man to be killing another, then the One 
would appear to be” killing 155 Other from 
Rernlty to Eternity: And as Juſtice requires 
| Puniſhment for the Murderer, we may 
E 2 up- 
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ſuppoſe him to be puniſhed for his Crime; 
then will he appear to be puniſhed from 
Eternity to Eternity, that is, he will appear 
to be killing the Man and not killing him 
at the ſame Time, which is a Contradiction 
in Terms. It is true indeed, that they ap- 
pear to him the ſame as if they were pre- 
ſent, that is, he can be no more deceived 
in his Judgement concerning them, than if 
they actually were preſent all at once. Hence 
2 may appear the Fallacy of the long 

emark of the Tranſlator under Xc. 

« Now, ſays he, if we attentively exa- 
* mine our Idea of Eternity, I believe we 
« ſhall find that it amounts to thus much; 
« vis. uniform, invariable Exiſtence; o. 
« fample Exiſtence joined with Neceſſity : By 
* which laſt Words, we only underſtand an 
% Impoſſibility of ever having begun, or of 
e ever ccafing. This I apprehend to be all 
te that can conſiſtently be affirmed of the 
« Divine Exiſtence in this Reſpect, and per- 
« haps we may more eaſily and ſafely deter- 


« mine what the Manner of it is ot, than 


« what it is, v. g. that it continues not by 
ce Time, or in Place: Indeed local Exten- 
« ſion and ſucceſſive Duration, are Modes 
« of the Exiſtence of moſt Beings, and 
« therefore we find it very difficult to con- 
de ſider any Exiſtence without them, &c. 
Eternity does not belong to any Being, but 


the ſupreme. It is alſo true, that were there 
ny 
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no ſuch Thing as Eternity or Duration, no 
Beings could poſſibly exiſt; yet Eternity or 


Duration does not therefore depend upon the 


Exiſtence of the Beings, but is a /ine qua non of 
the Exiſtence of all Beings whatever. Space, 
« ſays Dr. Clarke, in his Anſwer to the Third 
« Letter, is a Property (or Mode) of the 
« ſelf-exiſtent Subſtance ; but not of any 


s other Subſtances. All other Subſtances are 


« IN Space, and are penetrated by it: But 


e the ſelf-exiſtent Subſtance is not IN Space, 


« nor penetrated by it, but is itſelf (if I may 
« ſo ſpeak) the Subſtratum of Space, the 
* Ground of the Exiſtence of Space and 
« Duration it ſelf.” It is very evident, that 


neither Extenſion nor Duration can be Modes 


of the Exiſtence of any created Beings ; how 
therefore putting the Words local to one, 
and ſucceſſive to the other, can make them 
ſo, I cannot perceive; for as every Place or 
Part of Space, (which is what I take local 
Extenſion to mean,) is the ſame, whether 


any created Beings exiſt there or no, ſo alſo 


Duration is a regular Flowing of Exiſtence, 


whether there be any created Beings that exiſt 


in that Duration. Local Extenſion and ſucceſſive 


Duration, are thoſe by which we determine 
ind judge of the Exiſtence ef all created 


Beings ; but they are not therefore Modes of 


| their Exiſtence ; for Modes cannot exiſt with- 


out the Subſtances to which they belong, 


whereas both local Extenſion and ſucceſſive 
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Duration do exiſt independant of any created 
Eeing. Though the Extenſion is not marked 
out into ſuch a Shape or Size, yet the Place 
18 really the ſame. Neither perhaps is Dura- 
tion of the ſame Length to us as to other 
created Beings, becauſe the apparent Length 
of Duration ariſes from the ſwift or flow 
Succeſſion of Ideas; but that Succeſſion is 
not Duration, for that is neceſſarily what it 
is, whether there were any Succeſſion of Ideas, 
or no. Eternity, ſays the Tranſlator, ig uni- 
form imvariable Exiſtence ; what Meaning Can 


poſlibly be applied to that Expreſſion, but 


"his, a regular Flowing or enduring of that 


Hxiftence Or what can be underſtood by 
Simple Exiſtence joined with Neceſſity, except, 
a neceſſary fimple aquable uniform Flowing 
af the [ame Ex1iftence? Or what can be more 
abſurd and contradictory, than ſaying, that 
continues not by Time or Place? That is, 
it continues at the ſame Time that it does 
not continue. And afterwards, in the ſame 
Remark, © Succeſiion therefore, ſays he, does 
not appear to be neceſſarily joined with 
** the Idea of abſolute Exiſtence, fince we 
can confider one (for how ſmall a Time 
*© toever ) without and independent of the 
« 'ofber, Nay, laſtly, there is a certain 
*© Exiſtence to which it cannot poſtibly be 
applied in any Senſe, and that is a per fall 
* one. Suppoſe this perfect Being alone in 


Nature, as we mult believe him once 
CC 
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« to have been, and then what Change of 
« Nature, or Succeſſion of Ideas to be found? 
« What Flux of Moments, what Alteration 
* or {creaſe can we imagine in his own uni- 
« form invariable Eſſence? What Idea have 
« we of Duration, as applied to his Exiſ- 
« tence, antecedent to his w/lng and crea- 
© ting external Things? Such Duration then 
« as we are acquainted with, can, I humbly 


'« apprehend, have no Manner of Relation 


« to this immutable Being, while he is ſup- 
« poſed to exiſt alone, &c.” Succeſſion is 
not, he ſays, neceſſarily joined with Exiſ- 
tence. Perhaps not, that is, not fuch a Suc- 
ceſſion as ours; but tuppoſe no Sort of Suc- 
ceſſion is, does it thence follow that Dura- 
tion is not neceſſarily joined with Exiſtence? 
He firſt of all ſuppoſes Succeſſion to be Du- 
ration, when it certainly is only, as J ſaid 
before, that by which we get the Idea of 


Duration. For it is neither Succeſſion of 
Ideas, nor Change of Nature, neither Alte- 


La 


ration, Increaſe, nor Diminution, that can 


in any Senſe at all conſtitute the Nature of 
Duration, which is the enduring of, or not 
ceaſing from Exaſtence (if I may ſo ſay) of 
that infinite Being, whoſe Attribute it is. 
How abſurd then are thoſe Expreſſions about 
the Alteration or Increaſe of his invariable 
Effence ? ſince they manifeſtly ſuppoſe that 
Alteration, Increaſe, Diminution, and the 
like, are actual Duration itſelf, or that there 
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can be no Duration without them ; where. 
as were there no created Beings at all in 
the Univerſe, yet there would neceſſarily 
remain that uniform invariable Flux of the 
Exiſtence of the ſelf-exiſtent Being. Beſides, 
what Neceſſity is there to ſuppoſe the ſu- 
preme Being ever to have been alone in 
Nature? It was before proved, that he 
might not have been alone, that is, that 
there was a Poſſibility of his having crea- 
ted from all Eternity, and there appears 
ſome Probability, at leaſt, that he did; for 
ſince he always acts upon ſome Ground or 
Reaſon, and from thence it follows that 
he had ſome Reaſon for Creation, other- 
wiſe he never would have created at all. 
If then he had any Reaſon, that Reaſon 
certainly was the ſame from all Eternity 
that it was at any particular Time: For in- 
ſtance, ſuppoſe Goodneſs was the Ground 
of his Creation, it follows, that if it was 
good at any particular Time, it was equally 
ſo from all Eternity. For as he himſelf is, 
and always was immutable and invariable, 
every Thing muſt be the ſame with reſpect 
to him from Eternity, and before the Exiſ- 
tence of any Thing but himſelf, there can 
be no external Cauſe, to determine it either 
ways. It is therefore very probable, that as 
it was always good in him to create, that 
he always did create, and did therefore ne- 
ver exiſt alone, at leaſt there is more Pro- 
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bability on this Side, than Neceſſity on the 
other. I think we have conſidered this Re- 


mark enough, we ſhall now come to that 


upon Space (xh) relating to the Deity. 
« We cannot, ſays he, include any ſuch 
« Notion in Omnipreſence as makes the 
« Deity preſent in his ſimple Eſſence to (or 
« co-extended with) every Point of the 
« boundleſs Immenſity; ſince this Idea of Ex- 


« Zenfjon ſeems plainly inconſiſtent with that 
_« ſimple Effence.”” 


WHAT the Meaning of preſent in his 
fimple Eſſence to is, I confeſs I do not un- 
derſtand ; as for the Omnipreſence of God, I 
think that is fully demonſtrated by Dr. Clarke, 
as ſhall be ſhown in its proper Place, and 
the Objections againſt it anſwered ; how- 
ever, it may not appear ſo proper to fay 
that he is co-extended or co-expanded with 
every Point of the boundleſs Immenſity. For 
it is He, his Exiſtence, that conſtitutes every 
Point of this Immenſity, it is he alone that 


is immenſe, and even Space itſelf is not in- 


finite independent of him. Dr, Clarke's 
Query, ſays the Tranſlator, How it can 
« be ſhown upon any other Principle than 
« that of mecefary Exiſtence, that his go- 
* verning Wiſdom and Power in thoſe bound- 


les Spaces where we know of no Phenomena 


* or Effects to prove its Exiſtence, is well 
* anſwered by Epiſcopius. I ſhall put down 
the Words of Epr/copius, as far as they re- 

— late 
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late to the fore- mentioned Query. © 1, 
% (nempe Deum efſe extra Mundum) nos 
* mod” prorſus eft avatz\unio, fed etig: 


« valde abjurdum, quid totum atque omne 


* lud ſfatium, quod extra bunc mundinm 
« effe dicitur, nibil 1:2nino reale eſt, ſed pure 
i pute imaginarium, & proryis nibilum ; 1. 
« autem Deus effe dicatur in pure ute 
* 7maginario, & prorſus nbulo, per fe abſur- 
« dum eft, &c. 


Tris ſeems to be all chat has any Re- 


lation to Dr. Clarke's Query. But how this 
is any Anſwer to it I cannot ſee: For Epi 
copius ſuppoſes that all the ſuppoſed extra- 
mundane Space is nothing but pure pate 
4: aninarium © prorſus nibilum, which is 
what is to be proved, nay, 1s what cannot 
t. woved poſſibly, becauſe the Truth is 
©: il16 other Side. Having thus conſidered 
a! the Objections againſt Space and Dura- 
= their poſitive Infinity, and their ne- 
ceſſary Exiſtence, which ſeem to have any 
Force in them; and as my whole Deſign 
was only to defend Dr. Clarke in his No- 
tions concerning them, I have not taken 
any Notice of any other Part of the forc- 
mentioned Tranſlation, than what has tome 
Relation to Dr. Clarke's Works. I ſhall 
now therefore endeavour to prove the Exiſ- 
tence of both Space and Duration ſepa- 
rated from and independent of Matter, and 
chat they are only Properties of ſome Be- 


ing. 
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ing, which Dr. Clarke has fully demon- 
trated in his Letters to Leibnitz, I ſhall 
here give it the Reader in his own Words. All 
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the Conceptions (I think) that ever could 
be framed concerning Space, are theſe 
that follow : That it is either ab/olutely no- 
thing, or a mere Idea, or only a Relation 
between one Thing and another, or that it 


is Body, or ſome Subſtance, or the Pro- 
 ferty of ſome Subſtance. 


« Now that it is not abſolutely nothing, 
is moſt evident: For of nothing there is 
no Quantity, no Dimenſions, no Proper- 
ties; this Axiom is the firſt Foundation 
of all Science whatſoever, alone ſhowing 
the Difference between what exiſts, and 
what does nor, 

« THAT it is not a mere Idea, is not leſs 
clear; for no Idea of Space can poſſibly be 
framed greater than finite, yet Reaſon 
ſhows that it muſt be ihfinite. 


<< THAT it is not only a Relation be- 


tween one Thing and another, ariſing 
from the Poſition and Order of Things 
amongſt themſelves, is plain to every Per- 
ſon; for Space is Quantity, which Re- 
lations (Situation and Order) are not; be- 
ſides if the material Univerſe either is, 
or poſſibly can be finite, there muſt be 


either actual or poſſible extramundane 
Space. 
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« THAT it is not Body, is alſo manifeſt; 
« for then Body would be neceſſarily infi- 
* nite, and no Space void of Reſiſtance 
« to Motion, which is contrary to Expe- 
e perience. 

«* THAT it is not any kind of Subſtance, 
« 1s equally evident; becauſe infinite Space 
« is Immenſitas, not Immenſum; whereas an 
e infinite Subſtance is Immenſum, not Immen- 
*« fitas, the ſame as Duration is no Subſtance, 
« becauſe infinite Duration is Æternitas, not 
&« /Eternum ;, but an infinite Subſtance is 
« not /Eternitas, but Æternum. 

e THERE remains therefore the neceſ- 
e fary Conſequence that Space is a Pro- 
« perty in the ſame manner as Duration is, 
% Immenſity is Ts immenſi, Eternity is Ts 
« etern.” 

THIS I think is a ſufficient Proef that 
Space really exiſts, and that it cannot be any 
Thing but a Property ; yet leſt it ſhould 
not appear ſatisfactory to every Perſon, I 
ſhall endeavour to prove every Propoſition 
by fome other Medium; becauſe ſome who 
cannot ſee the Force of an Argument by 
one Medium, may yet be convinced by ano- 
ther, though that other may not appear ſo 


clear to thoſe who were able to ſee the Force 


of the former. 5 
Firſt, then, that Space is not nothing, 
evidently follows from hence; that if Space 
is nothing, for the very ſame Reaſon we may 
8 conclude 
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conclude that Duration is alſo nothing, then 
there are two Nothings; and theſe two No- 
things having ſomething to diſtinguiſh them 
by, ( as for Inſtance, every Part of Space 
exiſts at once, and no two Parts of Duration 
can be ſaid to exiſt at once: and again, the 
bigger any Body 1s, the greater Part of Space 
it requires for its Exiſtence, whereas in Du- 
ration it takes up the ſame Part of it, whe- 
ther it be great or ſmall) immediately be- 
come ſomething, it being impoſſible that 
there ſhould be any Diſtinction between No- 
thing and, Nothing. 

Secondly, THAT it is not a mere Idea, is 
as evident as any Thing can poſſibly be, The 
Idea we have of Space is a ſimple Idea: See 
Locke's Eſſay, Book II. chap. 13. Sef. 2. 
That we have ſome ſort of Idea of it, is 
very clear, becauſe we cannot reaſon nor ſo 
much as think about that of whoſe Exiſ- 
tence we have no Idea, (not of its Manner 
of Exiſtence, for of that perhaps we can 
have no Idea, but whether it does, or ever 
did exiſt or no) we certainly then have ſome 
Idea of Space, and that Idea muſt be a ſim- 
ple one ; now to have a ſimple Idea from 
nothing, or that nothing ſhould be the Cauſe 
of a ſimple Idea in us, is impoſſible and con- 
tradictory. We cannot by any Means have 
a ample Idea but from ſomething actually 
exiſting in Nature ; it is not in ours, nor 
any ſuch Being's Power, to frame a ſimple 
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Idea; for then we might have an Idea of 
ſixth Senſe, or of the Taſte or Smell ot 
what we never heard of. We may, and cer- 
tainly can make a complex Idea; becauſe no- 
thing more 1s required there than a Joining 
together ſimple Ideas which exiſted in our 
Minds before : As for inſtance, we may frame 
to our ſelves the Idea of a Cencavr, an en- 
chanted Caſtle, and ſuch like, which Thing; 
may not really exiſt in Nature yet as the 
Parts or Ideas of which they are compoſed 
do really exiſt, we join them together ac- 
cording to our own Fancy. But when we 
have a ſimple Idea, it neceſſarily follows 
that the Thing, from whence we had the 
Idea, does either actually exiſt now, or 
ſince we were capable of receiving ſuch Ideas; 
becauſe had it never exiſted, we could ne- 
ver have had any Idea of it, e. g. Light 1s 4 
ſimple Idea, no Perſon could ever have had 
an Idea of Light, had Light never exiſted, 
This is very clear from the Caſe of a May 


born blind, for it is the ſame to him as if 


there never had been any Light; we ice that 
ſuch a Man has no more an Idea of Light 
than we have of a fixth Senſe. If therefore 
we have any Idea of Light, it plainly fol- 
lows, that Light does - exiſt actually without 
us. This may be applied in the fame man- 
ner to Space, which we have a ſimple Idea 
of, and conſequently it muſt exiſt really in 


Nature 


4 
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Nature independent of us, and cannot be a 
mere Idea. 

Thirdly, FR oM hence it alſo follows, that 
it. cannot be a Relation ariſing from the Situa- 
tion and Order of created Beings, ſince Re- 
lat ions (Situation and Order) are not ſimple 
Ideas, as Space is. Beſides, were Space only 
1 Relation of Bodies one to another, or of 
the Parts of the ſame Body, it would fol- 
low that a Mile Cube, was no bigger than a 
Cube of an Inch, becauſe the Sides of each 
bear the ſame Relation to one another. 

Fourthly, THAT it is not Body, may be 
proved by the ſame Argument. For Body is 

a complex Idea, which Space is not. It is 
110 diſcerpible, full of Pores, moveable, iin 
benetrable to Matter; all which Ideas are 
quite contrary to thoſe of Space, which is 
ſmple, indiſcerpible, free from Pores, 11n- 
moveable, and penetrable, which cannot be 
applied to any kind of Marter. 

Fifthly, THAT it cannot be any kind of 
Subſtance, is no leſs evident than any of the 
former. For Space is infinite, and neceſſarily 
exiſting; Duration is alſo neceſſarily exiſting 
and there is the ſame Reaſon to conchage 
one to be a Subſtance as the e r. Bur as 
it is demonſtrable, that there cannot be 
two neceſſarily exiſting Subſtances, and one 
may as well be a Subſtance as the other, 


it follows, that neither of them can be Sob- 
ſtances, 


THERE 
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THERE remains therefore the neceſ- 
ſary Conſequence, as Dr. Clarke ſays, that 
it muſt be a Property, and 1s the Pro- 
perty of Him, in whom we live, and move, 
and have our Being. 
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HE Diſpute about Neceſſary Exiſ- 
tence has almoſt always been at- 
t tended with very great Confuſion 
and Jangling, has cauſed many 
different Opinions, for which Reaſon, and 
as it is the chief Point upon which moſt 
of Dr. Clarke's Demonſtration turns, it may 
not be amiſs to premiſe a few Things, be- 
fore I proceed to conſider what the Tranſla- 
tor ſays concerning it, which I ſhall endea- 
vour to do in as clear and plain a Manner 
as I poflibly can. 

Firſt, then, What Neceſſity of Exiſtence 
is, wherein the Nature of it conſiſts, is im- 
poſſible for us to know, it is infinitely be- 
yond all our Comprehenſions, far removed 
from the Reach of any finite Beings ; for 
it would be to ſearch into the very E/- 
fence, the very Nature and Ground of all 
Things, the very Cauſe and Foundation of 
the Exiſtence of that ſupreme, infinite, in- 
W compre- 
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comprehenſible Being; which is impoſſible 
and contradictory. Vet though the Nature 
of it is ſo far out of our Reach, ſo far be- 
yond all that we can ever hope to attain to, 
we may nevertheleſs be able to know and 
perceive in what Beings this Necęſſity of Na- 
ture inheres; becauſe we may know this 
without knowing either the Nature of this 
Neceſſity, or the Nature of the Beings and 
Subſtances in which it inheres. 

Trxvus we can ſee that two and two are 
neceſſarily equal to four, that is, by a Neceſ- 
ſity of Nature, by a Neceflity in the very 
Nature and Conſtitution of thoſe Numbers 
themſelves, independent of, and antecedent 
to, the Will of any Being or Beings what- 
ſoever ; and are ſo, becauſe to ſuppoſe them 
equal to five, or any other Number, implies 
a Contradiction. The implying which Con- 
tradiction is the ſole Ground or Foundation 
upon which we build all our Knowledge and 


Certainty of the Neceſſity of Exiſtence of 


any Thing at all. For if the Non-exiſtence 
of that Thing of which we affirm Neceſſity 
of Exiſtence, implies a Contradiction, (not 
becauſe we affirm /uch a Neceſſity to be in 


that Being, but the Non-exiftence of a Be- 


ing, in whom a Nece//ifty of Exiſtence in- 


heres, antecedent to all our Knowledge of, 
or Apprehenſions about it.) The contrary 


mult be true alſo, that is, where there is a Con- 
tradition in the Suppoſition of the Non 


exiſtent} 
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exiſtence of any Being, that Being muſt exiſt 
by a Necefity in its own Nature. Where 
therefore there is no Contradiction in the 
Negative, the Affirmative cannot be neceſſary 
in any Senſe at all. This ſhall be farther ex- 
plained. 7 
Secondly, WE ſhould make a DiſtinQion, 
in the Word Neceſjity, and divide it into two 
Parts, Neceſſity of Exiſtence, and Neceſſity of 
Relation upon the Suppoſition of Exiſtence. 
Necefiich of Equality between the 
three Angles of a Triangle and two right 
ones, is a Neceſſity of Relation, thar is, that 
particular Relation, called Equality, is ne- 
ceſſary. So the Neceſſity of One Infinite 
Being, Creator and Governour of all Things, 
is a Neceſſity of Exiſtence. Neceſſity of 
Equality may be numberleſs, of various 
Kinds and Degrees; as we ſee in Mathe- 


maticks, that the Number of Relations and 
Proportions are almoſt infinite, all which are 


neceſſarily what they are, upon the Suppoſi- 


tion of the Figures or Qualities exiſting, of 


which theſe Relations are affirmed. Bur 
Neceſſity of Exiſtence can be but one, one 
only uniform invariable Neceſſity. This 
muſt certainly be true, becauſe it is no Con- 
tradition not to ſuppoſe more; and will 


appear plainer from the fore- mentioned In- 


ſtance. If there are various and different 
Figures and Quantities exiſting, there muſt 
neceſſarily be various Relations and Propor- 
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tions between thoſe Figures and Quantitics ; 
all which Relations (when they cannot be 
ſuppoſed not to be, or. to be altered, without 
either deſtroying the Figures or Quantities 
themſelves, or changing the Natures of them) 
are neceſſary. It is therefore a Contradiction 
not to ſuppoſe more than one Relation, where 
there are ſuch various Figures and Quanti- 
ties, to conſtitute ſuch various Relations, 
The contrary of which muſt alſo be true, 
that where there is a Contradiction in not 
ſuppoſing more than one Relation, there is 
neceſlarily more than one, or there are ſeve- 
ral neceſſary Relations. Let us then put 
Exiſtence in the Room of Relation, and the 
Caſe muſt be the ſame. If it is a Ccntradic- 
cion not to ſuppoſe more than one Exiſtence, 
there is neceſſarily more than one, that is, there 
are ſeveral neceſſary Exiſtences : But if there is 
no Contradiction in not ſuppoſing more than 
one neceſſary Exiſtence, the contrary is moſt 
true. But more of this in another Place. 
Thirdly, Neceſſity (whether of Exiſtence 
or Relation) muſt be uniform and 7nvariable, 
neither to be altered by Time nor Place, For 
Variation is a Capacity of being changed, or 
of not being the ſame, and conſequently of 
not being at all; which is totally contradictory 
to the Idea of Neceſſity. For if it 1s no 
Contradiction to ſuppoſe any Being to be 
changed, or not to be the ſame ; it will be 


no Contradiction to ſuppoſe ſuch a Being not 
to 
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to be at all. Since if a Being can be fo 


altered at any one Time, that it ſhall not be 


exactly the /ame, it may at another Time be 
ſo altered again, as not to be the /ame that 
it was after the firſt Alteration, and ſo on, 
till it ſhall not have one Property the ſame, 
or any Thing elſe, that it had at firſt be- 
fore it was altered at all ; and conſequently, 
we may with as much Reaſon ſuppoſe it not 
to exiſt at all; ſince with reſpect to its Iden- 
tity, it is the ſame as if it really had never 
exiſted at all. No ſuch Being therefore can 
poſſibly be neceſſary. To inſtance in Neceſ- 
fity of Equality; the Equality of twice Three 
to Six is neceſſary, and therefore immutable, 
and conſequently muſt be ſo, in all Times 
and all Places, upon the Suppoſition of the 
Exiſtence of thoſe Numbers; for could we 
ſuppoſe the Relation to be altered by either 
Time or Place, or any other Means; we 
might alſo ſuppoſe them to have no Relation 
at all, (ſince with reſpect to the former Re- 
lation it is the ſame as if there were none) 


which is a direct Contradiction. 


Fourthly, Neceſſity, either of Exiſtence or 
Relation, can be only where the contrary 
is a Contradiction. Thus if it is no Contra- 
diction not to ſuppoſe any Exiſtence at all, 


then 70 Exiſtence is neceſſary : But if it is 
2 Contradiction not to ſuppole ſome Exiſtence, 
/ much of Exiſtence therefore as implies a 


Con tradiction not to ſuppole, 1s neceſlary, 
F 3 and 
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and no more. Of which Suppoſition, Unity 
is the neceſſary Conſequence. We may fee 
this much clearer in Neceſſity of Equality or 
Proportion. The Equality of twice Two to 
Four is neceſſary, and is ſo, becauſe to ſuppoſe 
them equal to any other Number, is a flat 
Contradiction. But were it no Contradiction to 
ſuppoſe them equal to ſome other Number, the 
Equality of them could in no wiſe be neceſ- 
ſary; becauſe a Poſſibility of not being ſo, 
and a Neceſſity of being ſo, are contradictory. 
Here perhaps it will be objected, that the 
Caſe is widely different in theſe two, Neceſſity 
of Relation, and Neceſſity of Exiſtence; and 
that it may be ſo in one Caſe, but not in the 
other. To which I anſwer, That we know 
not the Nature of one, any more than of the 
other; we know not the Nature of Neceſſity 
at all in either Caſe, nor can we tell any 
Thing more, about Exiſtence or Proportion; 
their Natures are equally hid from us. It 
may indeed be farther objected, that as Ne- 
ceſſity of Exiſtence is beyond our Compre- 
henſion, and the Being or Beings to whom 
we apply this Neceſſity, are alſo beyond our 
Comprehenſion ; therefore it is impoflible for 
as to know to how many Beings this Ne- 
ceſfity, or different Neceſſities, may be ap- 
plied, and that therefore there may be 2 
Number of neceſſary exiſtent Beings, all which 
may be our of our Knowledge. I anſwer 
again, that a Poſſibility of nor exiſting, = 

a Ne- 
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a Neceflity of exiſting, are abſurd and con- 
tradictory Ideas; and that if any Being what- 
ever exiſts neceſſarily, by a Neceſſity of Na- 
ture, ir muſt be both impoſſible and contra- 
dictory in it ſelf, (independent of, and antece- 
dent to all our Suppoſitions about it) that 
that Being ſhould not exiſt. Whatever Num- 
ber therefore of neceſſary Beings there is, 
there is neceſſarily ſuch a Number, and nei- 
ther more or leſs is poſſible. For Inſtance, 
let us ſuppoſe ſome certain Number of ne- 
ceſſary ſelf-exiſtent Beings; now there can- 
not poſſibly be any more, (ſuppoſing that 
to be the true Number that there really is in 
Nature) becauſe the Addition of one or more, 
makes one or more to become neceſſary, when 
they were not ſo before: which is a flat Con- 
tradition. Neither can there be any leſs or 
fewer, becauſe to ſuppoſe a leſs Number, is 
to ſuppoſe one or more to ceaſe to be ne- 
ceſſar ily exiſtent : which is no leſs abſurd and 
contradictory. It is very clear then that what- 


ever Number of Neceſſities of Exiſtence there 


is, there is neceſſarily ſuch a Number; fo 


that any Number but that which is, is a 


Contradiction. The Objection therefore in 
its full Force, cannot be urged any farther 
than this; That a Thing may in itſelf be a 
Contradiction, without appearing to us to be 
any Contradiction at all, but rather the quite 
contrary, In anſwer to this, I muſt beg 
Leave to fay, that then all our Underſtanding 
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is uſeleſs, all our Knowledge and Reaſon vain 
and uncertain, ſince we may be ſo eaſily de- 


ceived in ſo plain and ſelf-evident a Thing | 


as this is; we may with no leſs Reaſon con- 
clude all external Objects that continually af- 
fect our Senſes, not to exiſt ; when at the 
ſame Time we cannot but perceive their 
Exiſtence. We may equally conclude, that 
a Thing may be and not be at the ſame 
Time ; that a Part may be equal to its Whole, 
or whatever Abſurdity we pleaſe ; ſince it 
may in it ſelf be no Contradiction to ſup- 
poſe them all ſo, though it appears to us to be 
a Contradiction, or is a Contradiction in our 
Ideas: Than which I cannot frame to my 
ſelf a greater Abſurdity. If any Perſon 
ſhould ſtill farther object, and ſay Theſe Caſes 
which I bring are not at all parallel, for theſe 
(external Objects, ſuch as the Material, and 
its conſtituent Parts) are not above our Com- 
prehenſion, but fall within the Reach of our 
Underſtanding ; whereas in Neceſſity of Exiſ- 
tence we are quite loſt, it is infinitely beyond 
the Reach of our narrow-bounded Capacities, 
and far ſurpaſſes the Conception of the moſt 
wiſe. But here I anſwer, that there is no 
Difference at all in his Caſe and ours, with 
reſpect to that which I affirm to come within 
the Reach of our Underſtanding ; it is neither 
requiſite that we ſhould know the Nature of 
Neceſſity of Exiſtence, nor the Nature or E/- 
ſence of the Being to which it belongs, we arc 

very 
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very certain that there muſt be ſome one ne- 
ceflarily exiſting Being at leaſt, though we 
know neither the Subſtance nor Eſſence of 

that Being ; for we may have a much clearer 

Idea of the Relation there is between Nece/- 

' fity and the Exiſtence of that Being, than we 
have either of Neceſſity, or of that Being to 
which it belongs. This Mr. Locke aſſerts in 

his Chapter about Relation, where he ſays 

that we have often clearer Ideas of Relations 

than of the Things related. This Objec- 

tion therefore, if it proves any Thing at 

all, will prove too much; ſince if we can 
judge of nothing but thoſe Things, whoſe 
Nature and Eſſence come within our Reach, 

it will inevitably follow, that as we know not 

the Nature or Eſſence of any Thing, we 
cannot be able to judge either of the Exiſ- 
tence, or Manner of Exiſtence or Relation 

of Beings amongſt one another, which plain- 

ly contradicts our daily Experience. From 
hence I think I may very juſtly infer, that 

| all Perſons who cannot get over ſuch Objec- 
; tions as theſe, are only prejudiced and bi- 
b gotted to their own Opinions; and taking 
) for granted that thoſe Opinions are righr, 
n | will hear no Reaſoning that ſtrikes at the 
n Foundation of them, and yet will allow the 
r lame Way of Arguing with reſpect to one 
ft # Thing, which they will hear nothing of with 
- reſpect to another. An Inſtance will ſhow 
ce | that this is but coo true. Thus every one 
| 01 
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of thoſe Perſons will readily grant that the 
material World, or any Part belonging to 
it, cannot be neceſſary or ſelf-exiſtent ; and 
that the Reaſon why it cannot be ſo is, be- 
cauſe the Nature and Conſtitution of its 
Parts are plainly contingent, ſince we can, 
without any Contradiction, ſuppoſe it either 
not to exiſt at all, or to exiſt otherwiſe 
than it now does. The very ſame Perſon, 
who upon the foregoing Principles, con- 
cluded the material World could not be ne- 
ceflary, ſhall now aſſert, that though it does 
imply a Contradiction in our Ideas to ſup- 
poſe more than one neceſſary ſelf-exiſtent 
Being, there may nevertheleſs be more than 
one; which is the abſurdeſt Thing in the 
World. For the Way of Reaſoning in both 
Caſes is exactly the ſame, I can with as much 
Reaſon aſſert, that the material World is ne- 
ceſſary and ſelf-exiſtent, ſince it only implies 
a Contradiction to ſuppoſe it ſo, which may 
not be a Contradiction really in the Nature 
of the Thing itſelf, but only in my Idea 
of it. Why therefore cannot ] aſſert the ma- 


terial World to be neceſſary? I am ſure [ 


may as juſtly as any Perſon can affirm, that 
there may be more than one neceſſary ſelf- 
exiſtent Being, though it implies a Contra- 


diction to ſuppoſe more than one. This evi- 


dently ſhows the Force of Prejudice and Par- 


tiality in thoſe Perſons, and how much they 


debaſe. the Underſtanding and Reaſon, the 
only 
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only ſure Guides we have to lead us through 
the dark and mazy Ways of Ignorance and 
Errour, and to conduct us fafely to the 
brighter Paths of Light and Truth. 

Fifthly, and laſtly, Neceſſity of Exiſtence, 
or of Relation, can be only where there is 
no other Cauſe or Foundation of that Exiſ- 
tence or Relation. Thus in Neceſſity of 
Equality it is very clear, as in the Equality 
of twice Two to Four, there cannot poſ- 
fibly be any other Ground or Reaſon of 
their Equality, but the fore-mentioned Ne- 
ceflity ; for, Firſt, there could be no efficient 
Cauſe of ſuch an Equality, becauſe then 
there might have been ſome other Ratio or 
Proportion between them; that is, they might 
have been equal to five, or ſome other Num- 
ber: which is a flat Contradiction. Secondly, 
The Exiſtence of thoſe Numbers cannot be 
the Cauſe of the Equality, becauſe the 
Exiſtence of them is only the fine gua non 


of there being any Relation at all, becauſe 


without the Exiſtence of the Numbers, the 
Equality could not be; nevertheleſs the Equa- 


| lity does not depend upon the Exiſtence of 
| the Numbers, becauſe the Equality might 


exiſt in the divine Mind, antecedent to the 
Exiſtence of any Thing which was to con- 
ſtitute Number. Thirdly, If there is any 


| Cauſe at all of their Equality, and that Cauſe 


is not an Efficient one, it muſt be a Cauſe 


or Ground neceſſarily inherent in the Nature 


of 
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of thoſe Numbers themſelves. The Caſe i; 
exactly the ſame in Neceſſity of Exiſtence 
for if the Cauſe, Ground, or Foundation of 
the Exiſtence of a neceſſarily exiſting Being 
is not an efficient Cauſe, and if there can 
be no other than either efficient, or ſome 
fort of Ground or Foundation of Exiſtence 
in the Nature of the Being itſelf, this is 
very evident; ſuch a Ground or Foundation 
then of Exiſtence is what I call Neceflity 
of Exiſtence ; the Nature of which I do not 
pretend to determine, it being ſo far out of 
our Reach, that we may perhaps be utterly 
incapable of ever knowing it. An Objector 


may indeed ſay, that a Being can exiſt 


without any Cauſe, any Ground or Foun- 
dation at all. To which 1 muſt deſire to 
anſwer, that nothing can be more abſurd 
and contradictory, and that it is, as in the 
Caſe foregoing, all owing merely to Preju- 
dice and Partiality ;. ſince, to inſtance in 


Things which affect our Senſes daily, they 


will all allow, that, if there is no Reaſon 
- why a Thing (the World ſuppoſe) is of 
this or that particular Shape, it might have 
been of ſome other Shape than what it 
now is: But could the Caſe be put fo 
ſtrong, that it could not be of any. other 


Shape, ought not the Concluſion to be {till 


{tronger, that there muſt be ſome Ground or 
Foundation of its Shape ? Moſt certainly, 


otherwiſe the contrary could not be true, 
which 


pagan — Py oy yg . . pad poet Pm mY YT <P „ 4 1 
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which every one mult grant. It is the ſame 


in Exiſtence ; if there is no Reaſon why ſuch 


a Being exiſts, that Being certainly might 
not exiſt ; nay, even where there 1s a Rea- 
ſon for the Exiſtence of ſuch and ſuch a 
Being, ſtill that Being may not exiſt ; which 
is the Caſe in all created Beings. The Ar- 
gument therefore holds much ſtronger, as 
before, with reſpect to a Being that cannot 
but exiſt, A Being then that has no Rea- 
ſon for its Exiſtence, might not exiſt, there- 
fore a Being that cannot but exiſt, muſt 
neceſſarily have ſome Ground or Founda- 
tion of its Exiſtence. Theſe two Propoſi- 


tions are neceſſarily connected. But this will 


be more fully conſidered in the followin 


Pages, where I ſhall confider what the Tranſ- 


lator fays upon this Head. 
He divides Neceſſity into four Kinds, all 


which I ſhall here take Notice of, and en- 
deavour to reduce them into the two before- 


mentioned; Nece//ity of Exiſtence, and Ne- 
ceſſity of Relation. © Neceſſity, ſays he, is 
primarily applied to Means, and then it 


has Relation to ſome End to be attained 
| © by thoſe Means of which it is affirmed.” 
This we ſee is plainly reducible to Rela- 


tion, that is, when Neceſſity is applied to 


Means, it denotes, the Relation between thoſe 


Means, and the End to be attained by thoſe 


Means, is neceſſary. The End therefore 
| Which is to be attained, muſt be incapable 


of 
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of being attained by any other Means, and 
impoffible to be attained without them; 1 
otherwiſe the ſuppoſed Necęſſity of thoſe 1 
Means ceaſes; Neceſſity being, as I before 
defined it, only where the contrary is im- Þ + 
poſſible and contradictory. Thus Religion, 1: 
(to uſe the Tranſlator's own Inſtance) is ne- Þ 7 
ceſſary to the Happineſs of a Rational t 
Creature; but then we muſt ſuppoſe it Þ 
impoſſible for this rational Creature to be Þ | 
happy without Religion, elſe it is not ne- 
ceſlary. © Farther, ſays he, Means being 
« a relative Idea, whatever is affirmed of 
«© Means as Means, muſt be relative alſo; Þ « 
or, which is much the fame, muſt be an 1 
Affection of a relative Idea.” From whence 1 1 
he would infer, that there can be no ſuch Þ F 
Thing, as good, fit, right, reaſonable in itſelf, I be 
becauſe he ſays, is would be the ſame as rela- fit 
ive in itſelf, which is Nonſenſe. Here 1 F. 
muſt deſire the Reader to take Notice, that R 
when any Thing is ſaid to be fir, right, rea- ne 
 fonable in itſelf, it is only meant, that the ne 
Fitneſs of it does not depend upon the Will it 
of any Being, but is a neceſſary Conſequence © ne 
of the Exiſtence of that Thing, of which tri 
it is affirmed. Thus it is abſolutely right, be 
right and fit in itſelf, antecedent to any Pr 
Command, that a Creature ſhould reverence fal 
| his Creator; where can be any Abſurdity in 
this Propoſition ? Is not the Relation between 
a Creature, and Reverence of his Creator, i 
LOO 8 _ agree- F 
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agreeable to the Natures of each of them? 
To ſay a Thing is right and fit in itſelf, is 
not affirming it to be relative in itſelf, but 
only affirming it to be ſo, from the very Na- 
ture of the Thing or Action itſelf, and that 
that Fitneſs, Rightneſs, Agreeableneſs of the 
Thing or Action cannot be deſtroyed or al- 
tered, without deſtroying the very Nature of 
the Things themſelves, from whence that 
Rightneſs or Agreeableneſs ariſes. | 
Secondly, H x applies © Neceflity to Truth, 
« and then it has Relation to ſome other 
Truths, either antecedent or conſequential, 
« according to the different Manner in which 
the Truth is proved to be neceſſarily true. 
This is alſo reducible to Neceſſity of Relation. 
For Truth is nothing but the real Relation 
between either Things themſelves, or Propo- 
ſitions concerning Things, or Words, and 
Falſehood the contrary ; ſo that where this 
Relation is not neceffary, the Truth is not 
neceſſary ; there may indeed be Truth, but not 
neceſſary Truth; fo in a Falſehood, if a Propo- 
ſition is neceſſarily true, the contrary muſt be 
neceſſarily falſe ; but if the Propoſition be 
true, and not neceſſarily ſo, the contrary will 
be falſe, but not neceſſarily falſe ; for as the 
| Propofition which was true, might have been 
falſe, ſo the contrary, which was falſe, might 
have been true. v. g. It is true, that the Sun 
bears ſome certain Proportion to the Earth, 
but as that certain Proportion between them 


18 
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is not neceſſary, but might have been either 
greater or leſs, the Truth of that certain Pro. 
portion is not a neceſſary Truth, conſequently 
to ſuppoſe any other Proportion between 
them, is only falſe in Fact, and not neceſſa- 
rily ſo. But that the Square of the Hypo- 
thenuſe of a right-angled Triangle is equal 
to the Squares of the other two Sides, 
or that the three Angles of a Triangle 
are equal to two Right ones, theſe are 
Propotitions that are true, and neceſſarily 
true; becauſe to ſuppoſe them not ſo, is im- 
poſſible and contradictory; the contrary there- 
fore, that is, to ſuppoſe them unequal, is 
falſe, and neceſſarily falſe, becauſe it is a flat 
Contradiction. Under this Head, he ranks 
Neceſſity as applied to Axioms, and then he 
ſays, it has Relation to the Terms themſelves ; 
but this is exactly the ſame as Certainty and 
Clearneſs of Truth. Then Truth, he ſays, 
being relative alſo, the ſame may be affirmed of 
it as of Means; and from thence he con- 
cludes, as before, that theſe Phraſes, true, or 
falſe in itſelf, a Contradiction in itſelf, or ab- 
ſolure ſuch, are very abſurd ones. But here, 
as before, we muſt conſider what is meant by 


trug in itſelf, abſolutely true, and the like. 


When a Thing is ſaid to be true in itſelf, I 
apprehend it only means, that the Certainty 
or Reality of the Things being ſo, is inde- 
pendent of the Will or Power of any Being, 


and that it cannot poſſibly be altered ; 8 
the 


See SEP” 
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the Certainty or Reality of the Equality of 
twice Two to Four, is independent of the 
Will of any Being whatever, and cannot be 
made unequal by any Power whatever ; and 
conſequently the Truth, the Reality of that 
Equality muſt be ſo in itſelf, in its own Na- 
ture, and incapable of being made otherwiſe. 
The ſame may be affirmed of the Falſity of 
ſuppoſing them unequal. But this may ap- 
pear too great a Digreſſion from our pre- 
{ent Queſtion, which more particularly re- 
lates to Neceſſity of Exiſtence ; I ſhall there- 
fore proceed to conſider his two next Divi- 
35 | fions, and that there may be no Miſrepreſen- 
tation of him, ſhall give them the Reader in 
che Tranſlator's own Words. 
e LNeceſſity, ſays he, is alſo applied to 
d 


| « Exiſtence; and then it ariſeth either from 
* the Relation, which the Exiſtence of that 
, Thing has to the Exiſtence of Other Things; 


For it ariſeth from the Relation, which the 
„ © Exiſtence of that Thing of which it is 
or i © affirmed has to the Manner of its own 
0- W © Exiſtence. In the former Signification, 
e, | © when Neceflity of Exiſtence has Relation 
to the Exiſtence of other Things; it de- 
ec, notes that the Suppoſition of the Non- 


I IF © exiſtence of that Thing, of which Neceſ- 
* fity is affirmed, implies the Non-exiſtence 
* of Things which we know to exiſt. Thus 
ſome independent Being does neceſſarily 
exiſt, becauſe to ſuppoſe no independent 

; Being, 
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„ Being, implies that there are no dependent 
« Beings; the contrary of which we know 
* to be true, ſo that Neceſſity of Exiſtence 
in this Senſe, is nothing elſe but Neceflity 
ce of Truth, as related to conſequential Truth; 
c and this fort of Proof is called Demonſtra. 

t t10 d poſteriori, | 
e WHevxNn the Neceſſity of Exiſtence 
* ariſes from the Relation which the Exif. 
* tence of any Thing has to the Manner of 
e its own Exiſtence ; then Neceſſity mean; 
* that That Thing, of which it is affirm- 
ed, exiſts after ſuch a Manner, that it ne- 
© ver could have not exiſted: Thus ever 
« TIndet:ndent Being, or every Being exiſting w 
ct without a Cauſe, is neceſſarily exiſting; “ 
e becaule ſuch a Being, from the very Mai-. * 
« nem of its exiſting could not begin to exiſt; |} *« 
te therefore muſt always have exiſted, %,, 
te does neceſſarily exiſt. For to ſuppoſe a Bei 
ct to begin to exiſt, is to ſuppoſe a Matata 
« v72. from Non-Entity to Entity; and u 
« {ſuppoſe a Mutation, is to ſuppoſe a Cauſi © 
« for if there is no Cauſe, every Thing mul * | 
« continue as it was: Therefore every Bei © ] 
ce which had no Caſe of Exiſtence, i. e. whit! 
ce is independent, cannot begin to exiſt, co 
« ſequently cannot be ſuppoſed not to exil 
« 7. e. is neceſſarily exiſtent, Sc.“ The! 
are his two Diviſions, the Firſt of which! 
agree with him in, that Neceſſity, as applit 
to the Exiſtence of Other Beings, 1s ous 
conte. 
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conſequential Neceſſity, a Neceſſity conſe- 
quent to the Suppoſition of other Beings 
e cxiſting ; and were there no ſuch Beings, 
perhaps we ſhould ſee no Neceſſity for ſuch 
a neceſſarily exiſting Being. Bur as to the 
Second, I muſt beg Leave to diſſent from 

him, for when Neceflity 1s applied to the 
ce # Exiſtence of the Being itſelf, then it means, 
i. chat ſuch a Being exiſts neceſſarily, whoſe 
of # Abſence cannot be ſuppoſed without a Con- 
nm; tradition. An independent Being is neceſſa- 
m- rily exiſting, is independent, becauſe he is 
ne- ſelf.exiſtent; yet there muſt be ſome Cauſe, 
er ſome Ground or Reaſon for his Exiſtence, 
ing whether he be independent, ſelf-exiſtent, or no. 
nz; © Whatever,” ſays Dr. Clarke, © exiſts, has 
an © a Cauſe, a Reaſon, a Ground of its Exiſ- 
iſt; ſh» © cence, (a Foundation on which its Exiſtence 
. % © relies, a Ground or Reaſon why it doth 
ein © exiſt, rather than not exiſt,) either in the 
tin © Neceſſity of its own Nature, and then it 
d 1} © muſt have been of itſelf Eternal, or in the 
21% © Will of ſome other Being; and then that 
mut © other Being muſt, at leaſt in the Order and 


Zen Nature of Cauſality, have exiſted before 
vhs it.“ And in his Anſwer to the ſixth Letter. 
co Of every Thing That Ts, there is a Rea- 
exit /n which now does, or Once or Always 
The“ did, determine the Exiſtence rather than the 
nich“ Non-exiſtence of that Thing. Of That 
ppl which derives not its Being from Any 
on)“ Other Thing, this Reaſon or Ground of 


con. e « Exiſtence, 
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. © Exiſtence, (whether we can attain to any 
& Idea of it, or no,) muſt be In the Thing 
« itſelf. For though the bare Proof by Ra- 
e tiocination, that there cannot but exiſt ſuch 
« Being; does not indeed give us any di- 
&« ſtint Notion of Self-exiftence, but only 
«© ſhows the Certainty of the Thing: Vet 
© when once a Thing is known, by reaſon- 
ce ing @ poſteriori, to be Certain; it un- 
« avoidably follows, that there 1s in Nature 
© a Reaſon @ priori, (whether we can diſ- 
ce cover it or no,) of the Exiſtence of That 
© which we know cannot but exiſt, Since 
te therefore in that which derives not its Being 
ce from any Other Thing, the Ground or Rea- 
* ſon why it exiſts rather than not exiſts, muſt 
ec be in the Thing itſelf; and it is a plain 
« Contradiction to ſuppoſe its own Will, by 
« way of efficient Cauſe, to be the Reaſon of 
e its Exiſtence ; it remains, that abſolute Ne- 
ce ceſſity, (the ſame Neceſſity that is the 
« Cauſe of the unalterable Proportion be- 
« tween Two and Four) be by way of For- 
« nal Cauſe, the Ground of that Exiſtence, 
« And this Neceſlity is indeed antecedent, 
« though not in Time, yet in the Order if 
« Nature, to the Exiſtence of the Being it- 
« ſelf: Whereas on the contrary, its own 
« Will, is, in the Order of Nature, ſubſe- 
ce quent to the Suppoſition of the Exiſtence 
« of the Being; and therefore cannot be the 


* formal Cauſe of that Exiſtence. 
«© NoTHING 
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Nor HIN can be more abfurd, than 
« to ſuppoſe that any Thing, (or any Cir- 
« cumſtance of any Thing) 16; and yet 
« that there is abſolutely 20 Reaſon why it 
Is, rather than not. It is eaſy to conceive, 
« that We may indeed be utterly ignorant of 
« the Reaſons, or Grounds, or Cauſes of 


c many Things. But, that any Thing 7s ; - 
\ « and that there is a real Reaſon in Nature 


« why it is, rather than is not; theſe two 
« are as neceſſarily and eſſentially connected, 
« as any two Correlates whatever, as Height, 


« and Depth, &c. 
Nor having had a Beginning, or having 


| exiſted from all Eternity, neither does nor 
| poſſibly can make a Being neceſſarily exiſt- 


ing; for there muſt have been ſome Reaſon 
to have determined its Exiſtence, even from 


Eternity, as well as from any determinate 


particular Time. For ſhould we ſuppoſe an 
uneven Ballance, that is, whoſe one Side 1s 
lower than the other; would it be a ſatisfac- 
tory Anſwer to a Perſon who ſhould enquire 
Why one Side was lower than the other, to 


ſay that it was ſo from all Eternity? If there 


was no other Reaſon, how could it have kept 
in that State from all Eternity? If there ne- 
ver had been any Thing to over-ballance one 
Side, they muſt moſt certainly have been 


equal, and have kept equal from all Eternity, 


upon the Suppoſition of there being nothing 
now, nor there ever having been any Thing 
G 3 more 
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more in the one Side than the other, to over. 
ballance that Side which was the loweſt, 
| Beſides, as has been fully ſhown before, there 
is no Impoſſibility in ſuppoſing created Be- 
ings to have exiſted from Eternity, provided 
they have ſome original Cauſe ; which Be- 
ings, by that Way of Arguing, ought alſo to 
be independent ſelf- exiſtent Beings ; which, 
Jam ſure, every Body will readily acknow- 
ledge, is a Contradiction in Terms. The 
Word Cauſe therefore, as he uſes it, cannot 
poſſibly mean any Thing, but an Efficient 
Cauſe ; and if fo, I readily grant his Conſe- 
quence to be true, That a Being, which never 
was created, or which depended not upon any 
Efficient Cauſe, muſt be ſelf-exiſtent ; nor 
becauſe he had no Cauſe, for he muſt necel- 
ſarily have ſome Cauſe, ſome Reaſon or Groun! 
of his Exiſtence ; bur becauſe there was nv 
Efficient Cauſe, no Cauſe that had any 50, 
tive Fffed, that brought him out of Nen- 


exiſtence into Exiſtence. To ſay that, be- 


cauſe ſuch a Being could not begin to exiji 


He muſi therefore always have exiſted, i. 


does neceſſarily exiſt, is as abſurd as one cal 


imagine; where is the Connexion of the Pro- 


poſitions? No more I think than if a Pero! 


ſhould tell me, that becauſe a Being will cer -· 


tainly exiſt, (I would not be underſtood ! 
Being that cannot but exiſt from now to al 
Eternity, for ſuch a Being would be {eit- 
exiſtent, but only ſuch a Being as een 

| WH, 


Dr boon 


> 
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will, ſuch a Being as we call naturally Im- 


mortal, whoſe Exiſtence is not neceſſary, but 
depends upon the Will and Pleaſure of its 
Creator) from this preſent Time to all Eter- 
nity, that ſuch a Being is therefore ſelf-exif- 
tent; which is exactly the ſame Argument 
reverſed, which every Perſon will plainly ſce, 
if they conſider to what ſort of Being he ap- 
lied the fore-cited Propoſitions. Farther, 
For if there is no Cauſe, ſays He, every Thing 
muſt continue as it was. This I allow to be 
true ; but then if there never had been any 
Cauſe, any Reaſon or Foundation why the 
Thing was what it was, I ſhould be glad to 
know, how it came to be what it was, and 
why it was not fomething elſe ; I am ſure the 
Tranſlator can give no Reaſon why it was not 
ſomerhing elſe, for by his own Argument, 
it might have been ſomething elfe without 
any Reaſon. 

TAE Abſurdity of this appears very plain 
from the Suppoſition of an eternal Motion, 


| (which the Tranſlator ſays is a Contradic- 


tion; but the ſole Ground he has for this 
Aſſertion, is the ſame with that againſt Crea- 


ted Beings exiſting from Eternity, ſo that it 


neceſſarily falls with his Notion of that, which 


was before ſhown to be falſe.) Let us then 


ſuppoſe a Globe to have moved, or kept 
moving from all Eternity; could any one 
lay, that there was no Cauſe or Ground of 
that Motion, becauſe it was eternal; no Body, 
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ſure ? An eternal Motion could no more have 
been without ſome eternal Cauſe, than a 
Temporal Motion without a Proportionable 
Cauſe. To affirm then That the ſupreme Be- 


ing has no Ground or Foundation for his 


Exiſtence, 1s the moſt abſurd Thing in the 
World; for if he has no Reaſon for his 


Exiſtence really in Nature, it is impoſlible 


that it ſhould imply any Contradiction not to 
ſuppoſe him ever to have exiſted. If it does 
imply a Contradiction not to ſuppoſe ſome one 
neceſſary ſelf- exiſtent Being, then is the Ground 
or Cauſe of its being a Contradiction not to 
ſuppoſe ſuch a one, the Reaſon why he does 
exiſt rather than nof exiſt, It is impoſlible 
that a Thing ſhould be a Contradiction, if 
there is no Reaſon for its Oppoſite ; for in- 
ſtance, if there is no Reaſon why Two and 
Two are equal to Four ; then every Perſon 
muſt allow that it ought to be no Contradic- 
tion to ſuppoſe them equal to Five, or any 
other Number ; becauſe if there is no Rea- 
ſon why a Thing ſhould be after ſuch or ſuch 
a particular Manner ; there nor being a Rea- 
ſon for it, is itſelf a plain Reaſon that it 
might have been the contrary : So that it 
there is no Reaſon why a ſelf-exiſtent Being 
ſhould ext, rather than not exit, that is it- 
ſelf a Reaſon why it may be poſſible that he 
ſhould not exiſt. To ſay that he-nece//arily 
exiſts, becauſe he always did exiſt, is the ſame 
as to ſay, that he neceſſarily exiſts, eau be 
es 
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does exiſt ; from whence it will alſo follow, 0 
that every Being whatever is neceſſarily exiſt- 1 
ing, than which nothing can be more abfurd. 
The Conſequence ought to have been the | 
Reverſe, He always did exiſt, becauſe he is 
ſelf-exiſtent, or exiſts neceſſarily ; and then 
the next Conſequence is alſo true, that he 
exiſts now, becauſe he exz/ts neceſſarily, or 
becauſe he cannot buf eit: We are there- 
fore firſt to prove that he es neceſſarily, 
(which we find ariſes from the Suppoſition 

of his Non-exiiſtence implying a Contradic- | 

tion,) and then the neceſſary Conſequence is, 

that he always did exiſt, that he exiſts now, 

and that he always will exiſt. Again, There- 

fore every Being, ſays the Tranſlator, which 

had no Cauſe of Exiftence, 1. e. which is inde- 

pendent, cannot begin to exiſt, conſequently 

cannot be ſuppoſed not to exiſt, 1. e. is neceſſarily 

exiſtent, But where is the Connection of 

theſe Propoſitions ? I own, I cannot ſee any. 

For, never having begun lo exiſt, cannot make 

a Being incapable of ceaſing to exiſt. It is 

no Conſequence at all to ſay, becauſe a Bei 

never began to exiſt, that for that Reaſon he 

cannot be ſuppoſed not to exiſt ; that is, if 1 

take him right, he cannot be ſuppoſed to 

ceaſe from. Exiſtence. But why not? Not | 

becauſe ſuch a Being always did exiſt, for 1 

then whatever exiſted from Eternity, cannot f 

be ſuppoſed not to exiſt, or to ceaſe to exiſt 

any Time hereafter; and that Created Beings 

might 
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might have exiſted from all Eternity, was 
roved before; yet it is plain that they may 
be ſuppoſed either not to exiſt now, or to 
ceaſe to exiſt at any Time, whenever their 
Creator pleaſes. It is true indeed that ſuch a 
Being, who never did begin to exiſt, cannot 
be ſuppoſed, now at this preſent Time, not to 
have always exiſted ; becauſe whatever is once 
done, and actually paſt, is beyond the Power 
of Omnipotence itſelf (which cannot extend 
to Contradictions ) to make undone or recall. 
But though it is a Contradiction in Fact to 
ſuppoſe a Being, who actually has exiſted 
from all Eternity, not to have exiſted from 
all Eternity; yet it is no Contradiction to 
ſuppoſe that ſuch a Being might not have 
exiſted from all Eternity, though he really 
did. Nor can his Exiſtence from all Eter- 
nity be any Reaſon why he cannot be ſuppoſed 
to ceaſe to exiſt. To ſav that to ceaſe to 
exiſt, is to ſuppoſe a Mutation from Entity to 
Non-entity, and therefore requires a Cauſe : 
but to keep in the State ir always was in, re- 


quires no Cauſe, is ſaying nothing; for though 
it is true that it requires no cient Cauſe to 


keep in the State it is, yet if there is no 
Ground or Reaſon why it ſhould go on to 
exiſt, that is itſelf a Reaſon why it may ceaſe 
ro exiſt, In the next Paragraph. Neceſ- 
« ceſſity, ſays he © as applied to Exiſtence 
« in theſe two Ways, muſt carefully be di- 
« ſtinguiſhed ; for though an independent 

“Being 
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« Being cannot be neceſſarily exiſting, in the 
« former Senſe, without being ſo in the lat- 
ter alſo; (See the two fore-cited Paſſages,) 
« yet it may be neceſſarily exiſtent in the lat- 
« ter Senſe, without being ſo in the former. 
« There may be two or more neceſſarily exiſ- 
« tent Beings in the latter Senſe, though in 
« the former there can be but one neceſſaril 
« exiſtent Being, which ſhews the Inconclu- 
« fiveneſs of Dr. Clarke's ſeventh Propoſition. 
« And upon the whole, I think, we may be 
« convinced that no Ideas can poſſibly be 
« fixed to this Propofition, Neceſity abſolute 
« in itſelf. | 
NecessITyY of Exiſtence is, and can only 
be where the Suppoſition of the Non-exiſtence 
of that Thing, of which we affirm this Ne- 
ceſſity, is a Contradiction ; for if it was no 
Contradiction to ſuppoſe nothing to exiſt, that 
is, not to ſuppole ſomething to exiſt, then the 
Exiſtence of the Supreme Being could not 
be neceſſary, becauſe he might be ſuppoſed 
not to exiſt without a Contradiction. It 
« the Idea,” ſays Dr. Clarke, in his Anſwer 
to the ſeventh Letter, of an Eternal and 
e Infinite Nothing, were a poſſible Idea, and 
* not contradiffory in itſelf; the Exiſtence 
of the firſt Cauſe would not be neceſſary - 
* (For Necęſſity of being, and Poſjibrlity g, 
not being, are contradictory Ideas.) And 
« if the Exiſtence of the Fir/t Cauſe was not 
neceſſary; it would be no Contradiction, to 
5 cc lup- 
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ſuppoſe it either t to have exiſted in Time 


paſt, or % ceaſe to exiſt in any Time to 
come. The Exiſtence therefore of the Fir} 
Cauſe, is Neceſſary ; Neceſlary abſolutely, 
and in 7tſelf. And therefore That Neceſſity 
is, @ priori, and in the Order of Nature, 
the Ground or Reaſon of its Exiſtence. 
For That which ex:/ts Neceſſarily ; or in 


the Idea of which, Exiſtence and Neceſſity 


are inſeparably and neceſſarily connected; 
mult either therefore be neceſſary, becauſe 
it exz/is; or elſe it muſt therefore exiſt, 
becauſe its Exiſtence is Neceſſary. If it 
was therefore neceſſary, becauſe it exiſted ; 
then, for the ſame Reaſon, every thing that 
exiſts, would exiſt neceſſarily ; and either 
every thing, or nothing, would be the Fir/i 
Cauſe. On the contrary; If the F:r/ 
Cauſe does therefore exiſt, becauſe its Exiſ- 
tence Is Neceſſary; then Neceſſity is the 
Ground, or Reaſon, or Foundation of that 
Exiſtence : And the Exiſtence does not in- 


fer (that is, @ priori, or in the Order of 


Nature and Conſequence, antecede) the Ne- 


ceſſity of exiſting ; but the N eceſſity of exiſting 


does on the contrary infer, (that is, a priori, 
or in the Order of Nature, antecede ) the 


Suppoſition of the Exiſtence, Hence it very 


plainly appears, that there can be but Ore ne- 
cefſarily exiſting Being, but One, even in the 
Tranſlator's latter Senſe. For ſhould we ſup- 


poſe all Beings out of the Univerſe, or not 


exiſting, 
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exiſting, ſave One ; to ſuppoſe that One Be- 
ing away, implies a ContradiCtion : But why? 
Becauſe to ſuppoſe that One away, is to ſup- 
poſe an Infinite Nothing, which is a plain 
Contradiction. That One Being then, which 
neceflarily remains, and cannot be ſuppoſed 
away, without the abſurd and contradictory 


Suppoſition of an Infinite Nothing, muſt be 


Self-exiſtent, But ſhould we ſuppoſe two 
ſuch Beings, we may, without any Contradic- 


tion, ſuppoſe one of them away; becauſe the 


Suppoſition of the Non- exiſtence of one of 
them, does not infer that Contradiction which 
ariſes from ſuppoſing an Infinite Nothing to 
exiſt, (which is the Reaſon from which we 
get the Idea of the abſolute neceſſary Exiſ- 
tence of any Being) for there {till remains 
One Being to hinder that contradictory Sup- 
poſition ; and from hence it 1s very evident, 
that there cannot poſſibly be any more than 

one neceſſarily exiſting Being, either abſolute 
or relative. I think therefore the Tranſlator 


' ſhould not have been ſo free in condemning 


Dr. Clarke's ſeventh Propoſition, at leaſt not 
till he ſaw the full Force of it. If indeed he 
will ſuppoſe that a Being may exiſt neceſſarily, 


and yet that it ſhall be no Contradiction to 


ſuppoſe that Being not to exiſt ; then I muſt 
unavoidably grant, that there may be more 
than One in his latter Senſe. But is this the 
True Way of concluding ? Is not a Being ne- 
ceſſarily or ſelf-exiſtent, becauſe it is a Contra- 

diction 
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diction to ſuppoſe him not to exiſt ; and not 
that he cannot be ſuppoſed not to exiſt, be- 
cauſe he is firſt ſuppoſed neceſſarily exiſting 
without any Reaſon or Foundation ? For if 
to ſuppoſe him not to exiſt, contradicts only 
the bare Name of his being Self-exiſtent ; he 
is very improperly {tiled a ſeHexiſtent Being, 
fince, if you do not call him a ſelf-exiſtent 
Being, you may, without any Contradic- 
tion at all, ſuppoſe him not to exiſt. If 
then it is a Contradiction not to ſuppoſe 
ſome one Being to exiſt, that Being exiſts 
by ſome Neceflity in its own Nature, which 
Neceſſity having no Reſpect or Relation to 
any Thing external, mult be a Neceſſity ab ſo- 
lute in itjelf; That is, a Neceſſity which has 
no Dependance upon any Thing whatever, 
bur is in itſelf abſolutely that which it is, the 
Expreſſion dees not ſeem therefore fo un- 
intelligible as the Tranſlator would make it. 

It is not then apparent yet (ſays he, 
« Note the Fourteenth, ſpeaking of necel- 


« fary Exiſtence) that there needs any PH⁰⁹ 


« cal Reaſon at all for the Exiſtence of the 
« Eternal Independent Being; nor, Secondly, 
« if there did, would this Neceſſity of Nature, 
« uſually aſſigned as ſuch, ſerve for that Pur- 
« poſe; for, Firſt, It is not the Subſtance it- 
« ſelf, that would be to make the ſame Thing 
« the Ground of itſelf ; which is Nonſenſe. 
«© It is therefore a Perfection, Property, or At- 
« tribute of that Subſtance, (we know no 


e Other 
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« other Diſtinction) and as ſuch muſt, in the 
« Order of our Ideas, be conſequent upon 
« the Exiſtence of that Subſtance in which 
« jt inheres. Whatever it is, it has in ſome 
« Reſpect or other a Relation to the Subject 
« to which it belongs; let it then be an At- 
« tribute, ſui generis cujuſcunque Generis, (if 
« we mean any Thing at all by this Word) it 
« muſt be predicated of, and praſuppoſe its 
Subject; and conſequently cannot, accord- 
«* ing to our Ideas, be the antecedent Gro¹,ꝑid 
«* or Foundation of it. And to endeavour 
© to clear (as ſome do) by making it not an 
Attribute of the Subſtance, but of the 
« Attribute of the Subſtance ; or, as they 
« phraſe it, a Property of a Property; is only 
«* thruſting it ſtill farther back, and making 
© it poſterior in Conception to both the Sub- 
« ſtance and its Attribute or Property.” 
That Nothing, or No Being whatever, can 
poſſibly exiſt without ſome Reaſon, or Ground, 
or Foundation of its Exiſtence, ſeems one of 
the moſt obvious Things in Nature, even 
what every Perſon, if he will impartially 
conſider with himſelf, cannot but agree to. 
But as this has been before conſidered, I ſhall 
not fo much inſiſt upon it here. This Ne- 
ceſſity of Nature would not ſerve for that Pur- 
poſe, ſays he; why not? The Thing ſeems to 
be ſo very clear and evident, that no Body 
can, with any Reaſon, deny it. For if a 
Being cannot poſſibly exiſt without ſome 
Ground 
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Ground or Foundation of that Exiſtence, and 
if there can be no external Cauſe, it neceſſa- 
rily follows then that there muſt be an in- 
ternal one, which can be nothing elfe, but 
an utter Impoſſibility in the very Nature of 
the Being itſelf, of not having exiſted in any 
Time paſt, or of ever being able to ceaſe to 
exiſt at any Time to come; which Impoſſi- 


bility of ever being able not to exiſt, differs 


not at all in any Reſpect from a Neceſſity of 
Exiſtence in the Nature of the Being itſelf; 
a Neceflity that it always ſhould have exiſted, 
that it ſhould exiſt now, and from this pre- 
ſent Time to all Eternity; or its implying a 
Contradiction to ſuppoſe the contrary. That 
this Ground of Exiſtence ſhould be the $Sub- 
ftance itſelf, no Body was ever ſo weak as to 
imagine : But that therefore the Exiſtence of 
the Being muſt be pre- ſuppoſed to the Exiſ- 
tence of the Attribute, and that therefore it 
cannot be pre- ſuppoſed to the Exiſtence of 
the Subſtance, is one of the greateſt Difficulties 
our preſent Queſtion labours under, though 
I hope it will not be accounted inſuperable, 
at leaſt not to thoſe that will impartially con- 
ſider How many and how great Abſurdities, 
and palpable Contradictions, are the neceſ- 
ſary Conſequences of the contrary Opinion. 
Neceſſity of Exiſtence I take to be an Attri- 
bute or Property of the ſelf-exiſtent Being, 
and as it is the Ground or Foundation of the 
Exiſtence of that Being, it muſt for that 

Reaſon 
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Reaſon be an eſſential Attribute. Now an 
eſſential Attribute is as neceſſary to be pre- 
| {uppoſed to the Exiſtence of the Subſtance, 
as the Subſtance is to be pre-ſuppoſed to the 
Exiſtence of the Eſſential Attribute; becauſo 
the Subſtance can no more exiſt without a// 
its eſſential Attributes or Properties, than any 
| one of the Eſſential Properties can without 


the Subflance ; they mutually depend upon 


each other, and the deſtroying the one ne- 
ceſſarily implies the Deſtruction of the oer. 
When therefore a Subſtance is pre-ſuppoſed 
to the Exiſtence of the eſſential Attribute, or 
when one of the effential Attributes is pre- 
ſuppoſed to the Exiſtence of the Subſtance, 
the Word Before 1s only meant in the Order 
of our Ideas, and not in the Order of the 
Things themſelves. Here therefore I think 
lies the Difficulty, that we ſuppoſe this eſſen- 
tal Attribute (Neceſſity of Exiftence) to be 
actually before (to be really antecedent to the 
Exiſtence of) the Being. Or when we pre- 
| Wiippoſe the Exiſtence of the ſelf-exiſtent 
being to the Exiſtence of any of its eſſen- 
tal Attributes, we ſuppoſe it ( the ſelf-ex:/- 
Wi Being) to be actually (to begin to exiſt ) 

before them, which is impoſſible, becauſe 
they are coæval, and from Eternity. So that 
When we ſuppoſe this Neceſſity to be the 
Ground or Foundation of the Exiſtence of 
the ſel f. exiſtent Being, we do indeed pre- 
lippoſe it to that Exiſtence, when in Reality 
a conn FH it 
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it is coeval, So alſo when we conſider it a: 
an Attribute, we pre-ſuppoſe the Exiſtence 
of the ſelf-exiſtent Being to the Exiſtence of 
that; there is no Abſurdity therefore on either 
Side, provided the Pre-ſuppoſition 1s only in 
the Order of our Ideas, and not in Nature 
Beſides, neceſſary Exiſtence is not an Attri- 
bute in the Senſe that other Divine Attributes 
are. © In Strictneſs of Speech,” ſays Dr. Clarke 
« Neceſſity of Exiſtence is not an Attribute 
in the Sex/e that Attributes are properly ſo 
ſtiled: But it is (/i Generis) the Ground 
* or Foundation of Exiſtence both of the Sul. 
« ſtance and all the Attributes. Thus in 
*© other Inſtances : Immenſity is not an A. 
e tribute in the Senſe that Wiſdom, Power, 
17 ce and the like, are ſtrictly ſo called; but ii 
| « is (ſur Generis) a Mode of Exiſtence b 
« of the Subſtance, and all the Attributes; 1 © 
i « in like manner Eternity is not an Ati. t 
1 « bute or Property, in the Senſe that othꝭ : 
« Attributes, inhering in the Subſtance, ad t 
<« ſupported by it, are properly ſo called, bu v 
dit is (/i Generis) the Duration of Ex d 
« fence, both of the Subſtance and all the A. I 
« tributes. Attributes or Properties, ſtricthj Ve 
« ſo called, cannot be predicated one of an 1s 
« ther, Wiſdom cannot properly be ſaid to o. 
«* powerful, or Power to be wiſe. But I ce 
* menjity is a MODE of Exiſtence, both bu 
« the Divine Subſtance, and of all the At fu; 
gutes; and Eternity is the DURA TION Pr 
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« of Exiſtence, both of the Divine Subſtance, 
« and of all the Attributes; and Neceſſity is 
« the GROUND, or Reaſon, or Foundation 
« of Exiſtence, both of the Divine Subſtance, 
« and all the Attributes.” Anſwer to the Se- 
venth Letter. 

THERE is a great deal of Diſt inction to 


be made with Regard to the Attributes of 


God. For neceſſary Exiſtence, Duration, and 
Space, are neceſſarily exiſting Properties, ne- 


ceſſarily ſo in themſelves ; whereas all the 


other Divine Attributes, ſuch as WMiſdom, 
Juſtice, Power, Mercy, Goodneſs, and the 
like, are all neceſſarily exiſting Properties, but 
not of themſelves; they are neceſſary, becauſe 
they are Properties of a neceſſary Being. Bur 
without either conſidering the Deity, or hem, 
as relating to him, we find, that both Space 
and Duration are neceſſarily exiſting ; and 
that they require as much to be pre-ſuppoſed 
to the Exiſtence of the Deity, as he does to 


the Exiſtence of them. For let any one try, 


whether he can poſſibly ſuppoſe any Thing 
to exiſt, without pre- ſuppoſing Space and 


Duration. I believe at leaſt, he will find it 


ar very abſurd, if not impoſſible; and that it 


is much eaſier to ſuppoſe them exiſting with- 
out any Thing elſe; yet when he comes to per- 
ceive, that even both theſe are not Subſtances, 


but Properties, he will be neceſſarily led to 


ſuppoſe ſome Subſtance of which they are 


Properties; which Subſtance, as the Proper- 


H 2. | ties 
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* 


oe are neceſſarily exiſting, muſt be be neceſ- 
arily exiſting alſo. 

« BuT, Thirdly,” ſays the Tranſlator, 
« ſuppoſing this NVecęſſity, this Ground, or 
«* Reaſon, could be conſidered as antecedent 


* to the Divine Nature, and inferring its 


te actual Ex:/tence ; we are got but one Step 
« farther yet: for will there not be the ſame 
c Neceflity, for demanding a Reaſon for that 


A 


« Reaſon, a Ground for that Ground, and ſo 


« on 772 infinitum? And what ſhall we get by 
« ſuch an endleſs Progreſſion? Sc.“ The 
Tranſlator ſeems to me, throughout his whole 
Book, to make no Diſtinction between an effi- 
cient Cauſe, and a Ground or Reaſon. Were 
there indeed an efficient Cauſe of the Exiſ- 
tence of the Supreme Being, then we might 
aſk upon what Ground or Foundation that 
Cauſe acted, fo as to produce ſuch an Effect. 
But the mere Reaſon why a Thing is what it 
ts, rather than not, can have no Reaſon ante- 


cedent to that Reaſon ; the Suppoſition of any I 


ſuch Thing is abſurd ; as for inſtance, the 
three Angles of a Triangle are and muſt be 
equal to two right ones, and there muſt be 
neceſſarily ſome Reaſon why they are ſo, ra- 
ther than equal to two and a half, or any 
other Number: But can any Perſon be ſo ab- 


ſurd as to aſk the Reaſon, or Ground of that 


Reaſon of the Equality of the three Angles 
of a Triangle to two Right ones ? One might 
as well alk what is the Reaſon of the Reaſon ol 


us 
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its being a Contradiction to be and not to be at 
the ſame Time. That he always confounds, as 
ſaid before, the Ideas of Ground or Founda- 
tion, with efficient Cauſality, appears very plain 
from his own Words; Either ſome one Thing 
muſt be without a Cauſe, or every Thing. The 
next Paragraph can mean nothing elſe poſſi- 
bly than eficzent Cauſality, which is continued 
throughout this whole Note: I ſhall therefore 
paſs it by, as being wide of, and not at all re- 


| lating to our preſent Queſtion. To ſay, that 


this Neceſſity muſt be by way of Cauſality, or 
we fix no manner of Idea to the Words, is mere 
trifling; as if there could be no Ground or 


| Reaſon of Exiſtence in any Being, unlets that 


Ground or Reaſon were the actual Producers 
of the Being, which is as abſurd as is poffible. 
And if a Being is not the Effect of ſome other 
Being, or of ſome efficient Cauſe, then there 
is no Reaſon why ſuch a Being exiſts : If this 
be the Caſe, I aſk, why does he then exiſt ? 


Their Anſwer is, becauſe he always did exiſt. 


I aſk then again, why did he always exiſt ? 
Their Anſwer again is, becauſe he could not 
but always have exiſted. I have the ſame 
Reaſon ſtill to go on, and aſk, why he could 
not but always have exiſted ; (but by the way 
this ſhows, that it is nor his having always 
exiſted, which makes him neceſſarily exiſting, 
but its being a Contradiction to ſuppoſe him 
not to have exiſted always.) The Anſwer 
therefore ſhould be, that it is, and always wa: 

H 3 a Con- 
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a Contradiction to ſuppoſe him either not to 


exiſt now, or from Eternity, or to Eternity, 


I aſk therefore once more, why it is, and al- 
ways was a Contradiction to ſuppoſe him not 
to exiſt? No Perſon ſure will ſay that there is 
no Reaſon why it is a Contradiction; ſince if 
there is no Reaſon why a Thing is, ſo it is 
plain that it might not have been ſo; but it 
copld not have been no Contradiction ; that 
is, it muſt always have been a Contradiction 
ro ſuppoſe him not to exiſt, there muſt there- 
fore have been ſome Reaſon for it. 

On the one hand,” ſays he, „here is a 
Certain Alteration made, a Poſitive Effet 
e produced, without a Cauſe, which is a clear 
« Contradiction. On the other hand, there 
is a Difficulty, but not an apparent Con- 
% ffradiction: There is ſomewhat exiſting, 
« of which we can give no Account, (the 
Manner of whoſe Exiſtence is quite diffe- 
e rent from that of any thing elſe,) which 
„will admit of no Cauſe, the Idea of 
« which is entirely repugnant to that of 
“ Cauſality,” 

HERE we may plainly ſee that the ſole 
Thing that the "Tranſlator can poſſibly mean, 
is an efficient Cauſe ; nay, even more than 
that, a Cauſe that muſt be actually and really 
in Nature before the Exiſtence of the ſelt- 
exiſtent Being, and that muſt take up ſome 
Time to produce that Being, which is the 
Effect of it. Whatever Reaſon or Ground 


of 
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of Exiſtence we pre- ſuppoſe, for there muſt 
be ſome Reaſon, otherwiſe it could not have 
been Impoſſible and Contradictory to ſuppoſe 
no ſuch Being ; there is no Neceflity that 
that Ground or Reaſon ſhould actually exiſt 
before the Being, whoſe Exiſtence it infers, 
not as a Cauſe does an Effect, though even 
in that there appears no Contradiction, that 
they ſhould be Coal one with another; 
and for that Reaſon, it muſt be much farther 
from a Contradiction to ſuppoſe the ſelf-exiſ- 
tent Being, and the Ground or Reaſon of its 


| Exiſtence coeval, and conſequentiy both of 


them Eternal. But this Phraſe, That it 7s 
ſuffictent to ſay, there can be no Reaſon why he 


| exiſts, ſeems to me one of the greateſt Abſur- 


dities in the World; for if I ask the Reaſon 
why ſuch a Being does exiſt, the Anſwer muſt 
neceſſarily turn upon his own fore-mentioned 
Abſurdities, That he exiſts becauſe he does 


| exiſt, That he always did exiſt becauſe he al- 


ways did exiſt, Nor does the Learned Dr. Cud- 
worth's Anſwer, which the Tranſlator quotes, 
ſem at all ſatisfactory, That he exiſts and al- 
ways did exiſt, becauſe he is and always was 


| infinitely able to exiſt, which is the ſame as to 
| lay, that he always had a Power or Capacity 


of Exiſtence. And ſo for the ſame Reaſon as 


before I may aſk, how he came by that Power 


or Capacity? what is the Ground or Reaſon of 

his having it? the ſame Abſurdity will follow 

from hence, That he is infinitely able to exiſt, 
Tb — 1 4 or 
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or has an infinite Capacity of exiſting, becauſe 
he is infinitely able ro exiſt, or becauſe he has 
an infinite Capacity of exiſting, than which 
nothing can poſſibly be more abſurd. But 
if we grant,” ſays. the Tranflator, © the 
** firſt Being to be now exiſting, there will 
be a Reaſon {contrary to what Dr. Clarke 
«« aſſerts in his laſt Letter) why he ſhould 
** exiſt To-morrow, and to all Eternity, 
ſince ceaſing to be is an Alteration from 


* Exiſtence to Non-exiſtence, i. e. a poſitive 


*« Ejfe&t, and conſequently requires a Cauſe, 
e unleis it can be eſtected and not effected at 
the ſame Time.“ All this mult again ne- 
ceſſarily run into the ſame Abſurdity as the 
former. For ſuppoſe 1 put this Queſtion to 
them, Why cannot he ceaſe to exiſt? They 
anſwer, Becauſe there can be no Cauſe ſupe- 
riour to him, to make him ceaſe to exiſt; 
then I ſay, that he muſt be a Being greater 
than, and ſuperiour to all other Beings what- 
ever, I therefore ask again, Why he is 
that greateſt or moſt ſuperiour Being which 
they ſuppoſe him ? What Anſwer can they 
make to that ? If they are conſiſtent with 
themſelves, they muſt ſay, that he is the 
Greateſt Being, becauſe he exiſted from all 
Eternity. But then again, Why did he exiſt 
from all Eternity? They can only reply, 
That there is no Reaſon for it, that no Rea- 
ſon is at all required, why he ſhould have 
exiſted from all Eternity. Then ] ſay that it 


mujt 
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muſt neceſſarily follow, that there is no Rea- 


ſon why he is ſuperiour to all other Beings, 


no Reaſon why there ſhould not have been a 
Cauſe ſuperiour to him, to make him ceaſe to 
exiſt ; ſince, according to the Tranſlator's 
own Way of Reaſoning, there might have 
been ſuch a Cauſe without any Ground or 
Reaſon. And farther, there can be no Reaſon, 
why there ſhould not be a hundred Beings - 
equal to him, ſince there might exiſt ſo many 
Beings without any Reaſon, Beings that are 
incapable of ceaſing to exiſt ; and are ſo, be- 
cauſe there is no Reaſon why they ſhould, 
or why they ſhould not exiſt. Beſides, how 
he can prove upon the foregoing Principles, 
that ceaſing to exiſt muſt be a Poſitive Effect, 
an Effect which is the Conſequence of ſome 
efficient Cauſe, I muſt confeſs I am not able to 
ſee ; for if the Firſt Cauſe and Supreme Author 
of all Things can exiſt without any Ground, 
or Reaſon, or Foundation at all, we may 
with equal Certainty ſuppoſe him either cor- 
ruptible or incorruptible, ſince, according to 
him, there can be no Reaſon why he ſhould 
be one more than the other : For which-ever 


he is, he is ſuch without any Reaſon, there 


can therefore be no Reaſon why he was not 
the other. Can any Thing poſſibly appear 


| more abſurd, than all this which we ſee, is 


a neceſſary Concluſion from his Principles. 


„For,“ as Dr. Clarke ſays, „If the firſt 


** Cauſe exiſts abſolutely without any Ground 
cc 
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« or Reaſon of Exiſtence, it may as poſſibly 
be finite as infinite, it may as poſſibly be 
limited as immenſe. It may as poſſibly, in 
ce other Places, without any Reaſon, not exiſt; 
cas it does, without any Reaſon, exiſt in thoſe 


© Places, where the Phenomena of Nature 


<« prove that it does exiſt.” Again, © If the 
% Firſt Cauſe exiſts abſolutely without any 
« Ground or Reaſon of Exiſtence, it 1s altoge- 
<« ther as poſſible and as probable, and as rea- 
e /onable to ſuppoſe, that there may, without 
e any Reaſon, exiſt numberleſs, finite, inde- 
e pendent, co-exiſtent Firſt Cauſes, (either of 


„ /ihe Nature and Subſtance to each other, or 


of different Nature and Subſtance from each 
other) in different Parts of the immenſe 


«. Univerſe, as that there ſhould, without any 


*« Reaſon, exiſt, One only, Infinite, Immen ſe, 
* Omnipreſent Firſt Cauſe, Author and Go- 
*© vernour of the whole.” What the Tranſla- 
tor ſays concerning the Will of God being 
determined by nothing, with Reſpect to crea- 
ting the World at ſuch a particular Time, is 
no Proof, that there can be any Thing with- 
out a Ground or Reaſon, which 1s what he 
intended to prove by it. For, Firſt, It is 
impoſſible to tell from mere Reaſon, without 
Revelation, whether the World was created 


from Eternity or no; but if it was not, the 


Will of God 1s a ſufficient Reaſon, in Actions 
that are indifferent in their own Nature, 
{though !] very much queſtion whether Crea- 

tion 
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tion Was in its own Nature indifferent, or 
whether it was not Goodneſs in God to create 
if it was, It 1s very probable at leaſt, that he 
did;) which to be done, or not done, depends 
alone upon the Will of the Being who is to do, 
or not to do fo. His Will, in Actions not 
indifferent, is, and muſt always be determined 
by that which is moſt right; by that, which 
is, upon the whole, moſt for the Benefit and 
Happineſs of his Creatures. For being,” as 
Dr. Clarke ſays, © Himſelf neceſſarily Happy 
« jn the Enjoyment of his own infinite Per- 
« feQtions ; he cannot poſſibly have any other 


« Motives to make any Creatures at all, but 


« only that he may communicate to them his 
« own Perfections, according to their diffe- 
« rent Capacities ariſing from that Variety of 
« Natures which it was fit for infinite Wi/don: 
« to produce. 
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DEMONSTRATION 


EXAMINE D. 


8 = N the n Tranſlation, 
there is a ſhort kind of a Demon- 
IAS\| {tration of the Being and Attri- 
RITES) butes of God, which is wholly 
founded upon the Suppoſition of the Supreme 
Being's exiſting without any Cauſe, Ground 
or Foundation, and that his Neceſſity of 
Exiſtence 1s a natural Conſequence of his 
Eternity, or his having exiſted from all Eter- 
nity. As to his Exiſtence without any Cauſe 
or Foundation, we have before treated of it; 
and as to his Eternity, conſtituting his neceſ- 
fary 
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fary Exiſtence, though we have elſewhere 
conſidered it, yet as it is directly repugnant 
to, and what would, upon the Suppoſition of 
its being true, overturn Dr. Clarke's Demon- 
tration, I ſhall now examine the Tranſlator's 
Demonſtration in particular. , then, 
He begins with the Proof of our own Exiſ- 
tence, as I exiſt, therefore ſomething exiſts, 


therefore ſomething has always exiſted, there- 
fore there muſt always have been ſome original 


firſt Cauſe, or an infinite Series of cauſed or 
ſucceſſive Beings without any Eternal or firſt 
Cauſe, Thus far he argues very clearly and 
demonſtrably : but when he comes to give us 
a Reaſon why an infinite Series of ſucceſſive 
Beings, exiſting from Erernity to this preſent 
Time, could not be the Original of all Things, 
he falls very ſhort of what he intends to 
prove ; for he concludes it from a ſuppoſed 
. Impoſſibility in the Nature of ſucceſſive Be- 


ings of exiſting from Eternity, and not from 


the Abſurdity of their exiſting withour 
any Foundation. For,” ſays he, © either 
« ſome one Part of this infinite Series has nor 


© been ſucceſſive to any other, or elſe all the 


* ſeveral Parts of it have been ſucceſſive : If 
e ſome one Part of it has not, then there was 


* a firſt, which deſtroys the Suppoſition ; if 


© all the ſeveral Parts of it have been ſucceſ- 


«* five to each other, then they have all been 
* once future, and if they have been once 
* all future, then there was a Time when 

* none 


| 
| 
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* none of them exiſted, then all the Por; 
of this infinite Series, and conſequently the 
« whole, muſt have ariſen from Nothing ; 
© which is abſurd; or elſe there muſt he 
“ ſomething in the whole beſide what is con- 
tained in all the Parts; which is alſo ab. 
« ſurd. This infinite Series therefore is in 
* the whole, and in every Part, an expreſs 
C -ntradiction.” 5 
LHAT an infinite Series (ſuppoſing ſome 
original Cauſe of its Exiſtence) might have 
exiſted from all Eternity, has been proved in 
the firſt Part; all the Difficulties therefore 
that may appear in this Argument, ought t 
be rejected, becauſe it ariſes only from our In- 
ability of Comprehending, how an infinite 
Series of Beings can poflibly have exiſted 
from Eternity. But then our not being able 
to conceive how the Thing can be, is no 
Proof that it cannot, at leaſt when it is de- 
monſtrable that it may be. Let us now come 
to the Argument, and ſee where the Fallacy 
lies. He ſuppoſes that either ſome one Part of 
this infinite Series has not been ſucceſſive, 
that is, that there was a Firſt, which, as he 
ſays, deſtroys the Suppoſition; or elſe, that 
the whole was ſucceſſive, by which he means, 
that there was a Time when none of them 
exiſted, which alſo deſtroys the Suppoſition 
and therefore they are neither of them an} 
thing to the Purpoſe. For in a Series of Be. 
ings that exiſted from Eternity down to this 
preſent 
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reſent Time, there could be no Firſt, nor 


could there be a Time when none of them 


did exiſt, for then they would not have exiſt- 
ed from Eternity. If we conſider the Ar- 
gument in future Generations, as we did 
Dr. Bentley's in the firſt Part, we ſhall fee the 
Abſurdity of it much plainer. Let us then 
ſuppoſe a Series of Beings to begin to exiſt 
now, and that they will exiſt on to all Eter- 
nity, would any Perſon be ſo abſurd as to 
affirm, that there muſt be ſome one not pre- 
vious to any other, that is, that there muſt be 
a Laſt ? Or would it be leſs abſurd to ſay, 


that there would be a Time after all of them 


had exiſted, or when all of them ſhall have 
been paſt, and conſequently there will be an 
End of the Exiſtence of thoſe Beings which 
are to exiſt to all Eternity, which is an expreſs 


Contradiction. But as we find that we can 


ſuppoſe a Series of Beings that ſhall exiſt to 
all Eternity, and that we are not compelled 
to ſuppoſe ſome one not previous to any other, 
or a Laſt; or to ſuppoſe a Time when the 


| Exiſtence of them all ſhall be paſt. So nei 


ther is it neceſſary, in Generations that have 
exiſted from Eternity, to ſuppoſe ſome one 


not ſucceſſive to any other, that is, a fr, 


nor to ſuppoſe a Time when none ot 


them did exiſt, or before 7hoſe Being: 
began to exiſt, which had no Beginning; 


a Contradiction in Terms. Nor is the Se- 
_ cond Argument more conclufive, for there, 


4 a 


I 
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as in the former, he fappoſes that they 
were all ſucceſſive, or that ſome one was not; 
which one, he ſays, either makes the Number 
infinite, or it was infinite before, and then it 
makes one more than infinite, Here He refers 
us to a Quotation from a Philoſophical Eſſay 
towards the Eviction of the Being and Attri. 
butes of God, by S. W. wherein is more par- 
ticularly conſidered the Addition of one or 
more to Infirity. The Quotation is very 
long, I ſhall therefore only take Notice of 
that Part which appears contrary to the 
Hypotheſis here laid down, with Relation 
to the Poſſibility of created Beings having 
exiſted from Eternity. © That the World 
« was not Eternal, but Created, is demon- 
e ſtrable from Things that are viſible.” Here 
is a plain Petitio Principii; for from the 
World's being created, he infers that it was 
not from Eternity : But unleſs he had proved 
that Creation could not have been from Eter- 
nity, to ſay that the World was not Eternal, 
but Created, is plainly taking for granted what 
required Proof. He proves indeed that the 
World was created, and draws his Argument 
from Generation, for, ſays he, © If it was 
_ © begotten, either we muſt follow up the 
« Courſe of ſucceſſive Generation to ſome 
« firſt Production from a Cauſe Ertcrnal, or 
« elfe we mult neceſſarily fay, that the Courſe 
« of Generations had no Beginning, and 
« conſequentiy, that infmite Succeliions are 


4 already 
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« already paſt, which is as mach as to ac- 
« knowledge, that an infinite Number of 
« Succeſſions are already paſt; and if paſt, 
« then they are at an End; ſo we have found 
« an infinite Number, which hath had an 
« End, that is another Contradiction.” In- 
finite Generations, that have exiited from 
Eternity, could have no Beginning, though 
they really have an End ; but then this End 
does not amount to a Contradiction, nor 
make the Generations not infinite, for they 
are ſuppoſed to be infinite but one Way. 
This therefore is only Quibbling upon the 
Word Infinite, by which he means what can 
admit of no Addition, which is not the Caſe 
here; for here is what we may call infinite in 
one Direction, and finite in the oppoſite; where 
it is infinite, there it is incapable of any Ad- 
dition; and where it is finite, there it may 
be increaſed without any Reſpect had to the 
Infinity of it; but this was more fully treat- 
ed of in the firſt Part. Again: If any 


„ ſhall aflirm, that the Courſe of Generation 


* had no Beginning, but that the Number 
of them hath been infinite: Let us put a 


| © Caſe, and reaſon with them. We will 


imagine the Generations of Abraham, for 


Example, and To/eph the Son of Jaac, 


| © the Son of Abraham. I demand there- 


fore, whether before the Birth of Abra- 
bam, there had paſt an infinite Series of 
Generations, or not? If the Series was 

I « finite, 
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« finite, the Work of Generation had Be. 
« ginning ; which is the Concluſion I con- 
e tend for: If the Series paſt was infinite; then 
« at the Birth of To/eph, it is evident that 
% more Generations were paſt ; ſo we have 
* found a Number greater than that which 
« was ſuppoſed to be infinite: and conſe- 
% quently that was not infinite; ſo it was 
« both infinite and not infinite, a manifeſt 
« Contradiction.” All this neceſſarily runs 
into the ſame Abſurdity as the former, of 
ſuppoſing all Infinites to be equal, when, as 
Dr. Clarke ſays, in Diſparates they manifeji!y 
are not ſo. For in the Caſe before us, the In- 
finity of theſe Generations that are ſuppoſed 
to be paſt, and to have been from Eternity to 
the Birth of Abraham, are not ſtrictly infinite 
in the Senſe that the Author of the Eſſay 
ſuppoſes ; becauſe ſuch Generations as he 
would call infinite, muſt not only have exiſted 
from all Eternity, but to all Eternity, and 
then they would be ſo in the ſtricteſt Sen, 
Bur in the preſent Inſtance, we ſuppoſe Ge- 
nerations of Men to have exiſted from Eter- 
nity down to the Birth of Abraham. As 
theſe Generations had no Beginning, there 
can be no finite Number of them, they arc 
infinite therefore, becauſe they had no Be- 
ginning. Now the Addition of 1/aac, or of 
Foſeph, or of a Thouſand Generations, t 
the Subſtraction of a Thouſand Generation, 
cannot 


1 
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cannot make the Number more or leſs infi- 
nite, becauſe they have nothing to do with 
the Infinity of them, for they are neverthe- 
leſs without a Beginning (which 1s the Rea- 
ſon of their Infinity) whether we add to 
them, or ſubſtract from them. For our Ad- 
dition or Subſtraction is at the wrong Place, 


weadd to it where it is finite, and then ſup- 


poſe that that ſhould increaſe the Infinity of 
it; and we ſubſtract where it is finite alſo, 


and then ſuppoſe the contrary Effect ſhould 


follow. Let us put a parallel Caſe, ſuppole a 
Line drawn from Infinity to us, which may be 
compared to infinite Duration paſt; now it 
is very plain, that the Addition of a Vard or 
more to the finite Part of this infinite Line, 
cannot make the Line more than infinite, be- 
cauſe its Infinity is the other Way; ſo nei- 
ther can the Addition of the Life of Iſaac or 
Joſeph, make the Duration or the Number 
of thoſe Generations more than infinite, for 


| the ſame Reaſon. Nor does the Subſtraction 


of a Yard or more from this Line, make it 
leſs than infinite, ſo neither can the Subſtrac- 
tion of the Life of Abraham poſſibly make 
the Series leſs than infinite. But if we ſup- 
poſe a Line to be drawn from Infinity to us, 
and continued on from us to Infinity, that 
Line would be really and metaphyſically in- 
finite, that is, what could neither admit of 
Addition or Subſtraction; ſo if we ſuppoſe 


Generations to have exiſted always, and to 


2-2 exit 


: 
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exiſt on always, thoſe would then be meta. 
phyſically infinite in the ſame Senſe as the 
Line. Therefore to add one or more to it, 
would make it one more than infinite, and to 
take away one from it, would make it one 
leſs than infinite, both which are abſurd; 
becauſe there is no finite Place to add to in 
this Caſe, but in the former, that is, in Ge- 
nerations from Eternity to this preſent Time, 
there is a finite Part to add to or ſubſtract 
from, and therefore the Caſe is quite diffe- 
rent. Had the Author of the Eſſay conſidered 
this Difference, I believe he would not have 
argued in the Manner he does. I made the 
latter Suppoſition only ro ſhow that the Au- 
thor's Idea of an infinite Series of Beings, 
was of ſuch a Series as that would be. But, 
though it is poſſible that a Series of Beings 
might have exiſted from all Eternity, and 


might go on exiſting to all Eternity, yet ſuch 
an infinite Series as that could never be, be- 


cauſe it ſuppoſes future Eternity to be paſt, 
otherwiſe we ſhall have more of theſe Gene- 


_ rations that are ſtill to come, which is a Con- 


tradiction. © But,“ ſays the Author of the 
Eſſay, if we ſay that Abraham's was infi- 

nite, and that ſo was Jeſeph's alſo, then it 
« will follow that the Number of Abrabam' 
was equal with the Number of Joſeph's, 
but Abraham's was but a part of Toſeph's, 
** wherefore the Part is equal to the whole. 
„ Elſe admit that Abraham's was finite, but 
* when it came to Yo/eph, that then the 

Number 
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« Number was infinite, it follows then, that 
« a finite Number added to a finite, ſhall 
« make an infinite, which alſo is againſt 

« the common Light of Reaſon.” Hence 
it plainly appears, that the whole Difficulty 
ariſes from not conſidering the Difference 
of Infinites, when it 1s evident, that they 
are not only not equal, but bear divers Pro- 
portions to one another, a Line that is in- 
finite but one Way, being equal to but half 
a Line that is infinite both Ways. The Ge- 
nerations at Abrabam are infinite, and they 
are alſo infinite when they come to Joſepb, 
yet it does not thence follow that they are 
equal; for as a Line drawn from a given 
Point to Infinity one Way, receives no Alte- 
ration of its Infinity from a finite Line drawn 
from the ſame Point the oppoſite Way, fo 
if we ſuppoſe the Birth of Abraham to be a 
given Point, down to which from Eternity 
the Generations exiſted, the Addition of the 
new Generations from thence to the Birth of 
Joſeph, being the oppoſite Way, cannot alter 
the Infinity of the foregoing Generations, 


any more than the Addition of a mathe- 


matical Point to a finite Line can increaſe 
the Length of that Line, As for the Second 
Caſe, that can by no Means be admitted, 
becauſe we ſuppoſe the Generations to be in- 
finite at the Birth of Abraham as well as at 
Joſeph. This is all that appears to me any 
Thing to our preſent Queſtion, we will there- 

13 tote 
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fore return to the Tranſlator's Demonſtra- 
tion. 

« Hence, ſays he, we gather the Eter- 
© nity of ſome one Thing or Being. That 
every one is not in like manner eternal, 
* @ parte ante (as the Schoolmen impro- 
<« perly ſpeak) or never had a Beginning: 
« Particularly that no Body or material Sy. 
« /tem can be ſo (and the ſame Reaſons hold 
« equally againſt any finite immaterial Sub- 
« ſtance) is ſufficiently proved, in the Ex- 
« guiry into the Evidence of the Chriſtian 
Religion. That other Beings beſides the 
ſelf-exiſtent Being might have been eternal, 
has been before proved, though they would 
not be in the ſame manner as He, becauſe 
they would equally be dependent, as if they 
had not exiſted from Eternity. From the 
Abſurdities of Beings having exiſted in an 
endleſs Series without any Ground or Foun- 
dation, without any original Cauſe at all, we 
gather the Exiſtence of ſome one unchangeable 
independent ſelf-exiſtent Being, becauſe the 
Suppoſition of there ever having been nothing, 
or of ſuch a Succeſſion of Beings without any 
original Cauſe, is abſurd and contradictory; and 
not as the Tranſlator ſays, from the Impoſſibili- 
ty of ſuch Beings having exiſted in an endlels | 
Series from. Eternity, for there is no Impoſli- 
bility in that, provided there is ſome orig!- 
nal Cauſe of their Exiſtence. (It is indeed very 


inconceivable how ſuch Beings could exit, 
but 


eſs | 


Ty 


ul 
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but it is a flat Contradiction to ſuppoſe they 
could not ;) For,“ as Dr. Clarke fays, If 
« we conſider ſuch an infinite Progreſſion, as 
« one entire endleſs Series of dependent Be- 
« ings ; it is plain this whole Series of Beings 
« can have no Cauſe from without for its Exit- 
* tence ; becauſe in it are ſuppoſed to be in- 
« cluded all Things, that are or ever were in 
« the Univerſe : And it 1s plain it can have 
« no Reaſon within itſelf of its Exiſtence, 
« becauſe no one Being in this infinite Suc- 
« ceſion, is ſuppoſed to be ſelf-exiſtent or 
a neceſſary, bur every one dependent on the 
« foregoing : and where 20 Part is neceſſary, 
« 1t is manifeſt the whole cannot be neceſſary.” 
This is a true, if not the only Reaſon, that 
we are able to come ar, why it 1s impoſſible 
that there ſhould have exiſted from Eternity 
ſuch an infinite independent Series, whether 
a Dependent Series of Created Beings might 
have exiſted from Eternity, which, "he ſays, 
is ſufficiently confuted in the Enquiry into the 
Evidence of the Chriſtian Religion, we have 
ſo often ſpoke of, that we may, without ſay- 
ing any more of it, proceed to the Quotation 
from this Enquiry, Sc. A material Sy- 
* ſtem, compoſed of Parts that are change- 
* able, cannot exiſt without a Cauſe diſtinct 
© from and prior to ſuch a Syſtem ; for 
* where-ever there is a Change, there mul 
ebe a Cauſe of that Change, otherwiſe there 


* would be a Beginning without a Cauſe. 
I 4 The 
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** 


The Cauſe of this Change cannot be in the 
Materials of this Syſtem, for the very ſame 
% Reaſon: therefore it muſt be in ſomethin 

*« diſtin from and prior to the Syſtem itſelf.” . 
It is very true, as he ſays, that no material, (nor 
any other dependent) Syſtem, can exiſt ( whe- 
ther it began or not began) without ſome 
Cauſe diſtinct from and prior to It: But then 
that Priority needs only to be fo in the Order 
of our Ideas, and not in Nature; for, as 
Dr. Clarke ſays, Light would eternally pro- 
ceed from the Sun, or an Impreſſion from 
an impoſed Seal, were their Cauſes Eternal 
In the ſame manner created Beings might 
eternally ſpring from the Workmanſhip of the 
Almighty, as the Light from the Sun. For to 
ſuppoſe the Deity neceſſarily to require ſome 
Space of Time to create in, ſeems to me very 
abſurd, becauſe were the Time required to 
that Action never fo ſmall, ſtill it muſt cer- 
tainly be better in itſelf, and-ſhow a greater 
Power in the great Maker and Governour 
of all Things, to be able to a# in that 
very Inſtant he wi//s any Thing, fo that the 
finiſhing any Action ſhould have no Diſtance 
of Time from the firſt ling it. Let us then 
return to the fore-cired Quotation. The ſame 
« will be the Caſe as to Motion in a material 
“ Syſtem; there is no Motion but what is the 
Effect of a former Motion, conſequently 
« there is no Motion in ſuch a Syſtem, which 
* has been from Eternity, or which has not 
| &« been 
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« been cauſed.” Why Motion might not have 


been from Eternity, I cannot conceive; for fince 
God had a Power to act from Eternity, (or 
elſe there was a Mutation in him, whichevery 
Perſon muſt allow to be abſurd ) he certainly 
could put a Globe of Matter, or any other 
Thing that he had created, into Motion, ſo 
as to move in a ſtreight Line ſuppoſe. If 
it could have been put in Motion from Eter- 
nity, it would, provided there was nothing to 
hinder or ſtop its Motion, have moved from 
Eternity to this preſent Time, and on from 
this Time to all Eternity; for as Space is in- 
finite, it would never come to any End, even 
though it moved never ſo ſwift and never ſo 
long. Again, Could he not have created a 
Syſtem like ours, that is, a Sun and ſeveral 
Planets to move round their common Center 


of Gravity from all Eternity? The Sun in- 
deed would have waſted, ſo as long before this 
Time to have been reduced to a Point. But 


then there might have been continual freſh 


Supplies, eirher from Comets falling into it, 


8 
or ſome other Ways, unknown to us, it is 


therefore impoſſible to prove that the Sun did 
not exiſt from Eternity, fince there appears no 
Contradiction in the Suppoſition. From hence 
it appears not true, that there is no Motion but 
what is the Effet? of a former one; for was it 


true, it would follow, that no Being could pot- 
| libly begin Motion, which is plainly contrary 


to our daily Experience. The Ideas of Mo- 


tion's 
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tion's being Eternal, and of not being cauſed, 
ſcem to be confounded together in the Quo- 
tation, when they are certainly very diſtinct 
from one another. As if that could not he 
cauſed, or muſt be neceſſarily exiſting and in- 
dependent which was from Eternity, which 
is abſurd ; for had Motion been from Eter- 
nity, ſtill it is no Contradiction to ſuppoſe it 
otherwiſe, or to ſuppoſe it to ceaſe ; but were 
it neceſſary, or without any external Cauſe, it 
would then be a Contradiction to ſuppoſe i It 
not to have been from Eternity, or to ceaſe 
to be hereafter. 

e FROM Eternity,” ſays the Tranſlator, 
comes Independence or Self-exiſtence ; for 
<« that which never had a Beginning of Exif- 
* tence, could not poſſibly have any Cauſe of 
te that Exiſtence, (for then it would not be 
&« the firſt Cauſe, contrary to what we have 
proved above) or could depend upon no 
* other Thing for it, i. e. muſt be indepen- 
ce dent bf all others; or, which is the ſame 
* Thing, muſt exiſt of itſelf, i. e. be %, 
9 eiſßent. This Argument of the Tranſla- 
tor's, I think, labours under the ſame Diff 
culty as the laſt; for it has been ſhown before, 
that the firſt Propoſition cannot be true; it 1: 
impoſſible that what has exiſted from Eier- 
nity, ſhould for that very Reaſon be indepen- 
dent and ſelf-exiſtent ; from Independehcc 
and Self- exiſtence Eternity both a parte ant! 
and à parte poſt neceſſarily follows, but they 


Cannot 
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cannot be reciprocal, The next Propofition 
depends upon the ſame falſe Foundation, 
That nothing created, or which had any Cauſe 
of its Exiſtence, could have exiſted from 
Eternity, which has been before proved poſ- 
fible. © From Independence comes alſo Om- 
« nipotence.” This Propoſition, I think, 
cannot poſſibly be proved upon his Principles. 
For Omnipotence can be a Conſequence of no- 


thing but Unity, and as the Tranſlator ſeems 


to think that there may be more than one 
independent Being, his Argument is not con- 
cluſive. If there are more than one, the 
very Suppoſition ſhows that they can have no 
Power over one another, and conſequently 
cannot have all Power ; becauſe a Power over 
all other Beings except the independent Ones, 
is not all Power, for a Power over them, is a 
Power which they have not. Beſides, we 
may go ſtill farther, ſuch Beings have a 
Power over what each other do, or they have 
not, in each Caſe they muſt be very far 


from Omnipotency. For, Fir, if they have 


a Power to hinder what one another do, then 
no one has a Power in himſelf of preſerving 
his own Workmanſhip. Secondly, If they 
have no ſuch Power, then none of them will 
have any Power over half the Beings of the 
Univerſe, which I am ſure falls very ſhort of 
Omnipotency. Liberty depends on the fore- 
going Propoſition, and conſequently muſt fall 
with it. Whether Omniſcience is a Conſe- 


quence 
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quence of Unity, I leave to be determined by 
the Learned. We come now to his Propoſi- 
tion concerning the Unity. The Phe- 
c nomena of Nature alſo lead us up to One, 
« ſuch firſt Cauſe, which is ſufficient for 
ce their Production, and therefore none elſe 
are neceſſary ; and though ſeveral more in. 
« dependent Beings might poſſibly exiſt, yer 
e would they be no Gods to us; for they 
« would have no manner of Relation to us, 
« nor we any Thing to do with them.” The 
firſt Part of this Propoſition 1s true, That 
there can be but One relative neceſſary Being, 
Bur the ſecond Part depends wholly upon 
eternal unbeginning Exiſtence conſtituting 
Independence, which was before proved other- 
wiſe ; becauſe created Beings might have exiſ- 
ted from Eternity, which would be, accord- 
ing to him, independent Beings, that is, in- 
dependent and dependent at the ſame Time, 
which is a direct Contradiction. 
Laſtly, Wu Arx the Tranſlator ſays about 
Neceſſity of Exiſtence, is mere Trifling, and 
ought not to be conſidered at all. As if Uni- 
formity excluded Attributes of different Kinds. 
It excludes indeed all Variety of the ſame 
Kind, as, there can be but One Being, One 
Immenſity, One Eternity, One Omniſcience, 
One Omnpetence, One Will, Sc. Properties 
of the one independent ſelf- exiſtent Being. 
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ARGUMENTS 


AGAINST 
Dr. Clarke's DrMons TRATION 


QF. T6 
Being and Attributes of God, 
AND THEIR | 


ANSWERS 


been made againſt Dr. Clarke's 
Demonſtration of the Being and 
Attributes of God, and particu- 
larly theſe againſt the Three fol- 


lowing Propoſitions, which are ſuppoſed to 
be wrote by a very learned Man, and in which 


I think 


ANV Objections have of late 
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I think are contained the chief of all the Oh. 
jections that have any Force in them. I ſhall 
therefore give them the Reader in the Ob- 
jector's own Words. 


PRO P. IV. That the Eſſence of the ſelſgexiſtent 
Being is not known to us, and that it is in- 


Poſſible it ever ſhould. 


THIS Propoſition, (though in fact true 
te and almoſt an Axiom) the Doctor endeavours 
« to prove; but as I am apt to think falls 
* ſhort of it. I apprehend it to be divided 
* into Two Parts. Firſt, That we have no 
ce Idea of the Eſſence of the Being. (and in- 
| e deed we have none.) Secondly, That it is 
1 « impoſſible we ever ſhould have any; ſince 
| « the Doctor has undertaken, one would ex- 
Th « pect a Reaſon in Proof. But not a Word, 
3 <« except the bare Aſſertion of the Propoſition 
Ws « be one. But he proceeds to ſhew the Un- 
| « reaſonableneſs of the Ather/fs, who diſbe- 
<« lieve the Being, becauſe the Eſſence is in- 
% comprehenſible. This indeed he proves: 
ce but that is far wide and different from the 
„ Queſtion.” | 
THe foregoing Objection I think is very 
trifling, and too mean for ſo learned a Man, 
For if, as the Objector ſays, it is in Fact true, 
and almoſt an Axiom, there was no Reaſon at 
all why the Doctor ſhould endeavour to prove 
thar, which would appear evident to ever) 


Man 
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Man at firſt Sight. The Deſign of the Pro- 
poſition was, as it appears to me, to ſhew 


| that though the Eſſence of the ſupreme Being 
was incomprehenſible, yet many of his Attri- 


butes were ſtrictly demonſtrable. And alſo 
to ſhow the Unreaſonableneſs of All Atheiſts, 
who diſbelieve the Being and Attributes of 
God upon that Account. That we can never 
be able to comprehend the Fence of the ſu- 
preme Being, 1s as clear and evident as poſſi- 
ble. For as he is a Being infinitely above, and 


ſuperiour to us, he muſt for that Reaſon be in- 


finitely above our narrow Comprehenſion ; 
conſequently we can never be able in the leaſt 


to comprehend his Eſſence. As to its Sub- 


flance and Eſſence, ſays Dr. Clarke, this wwe 


| are infinitely unable to cemprehend. And again, 


The one may be capable of the ſtricteſt Demon- 


ſtration, when the other is abſolutely beyond 


the Reach of all our Faculties to underſtand. 
How a finite Being ſhould ever be able in the 
leaſt ro comprehend, or have any Idea at all 


of an infinite Being, is as inconceivable as it is 


poſſible, wheneven we ſee that the moſt Learned 
are not able to comprehend their own Eſſence, 


nor ſo much as the Eſſence of the meaneſt 


Thing in the World, much leſs, nay infinite- 
ly leſs able are they to comprehend the Eſ- 


lence of him, who 7s above all, and through all, 
and in us all. 
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Objection againſt Propoſition VI. The In- 
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fimity. 


« As to this Attribute, I, in no wiſe, think 
it to be proved from Neceſſary Exiſtence, 
becauſe they would be reciprocal, ſo that 
whatever is infinite would be neceſſarily 
exiſtent ; which I am ſure the Doctor will 
not grant (for a very good Reaſon.) And 
indeed he ſeems to be aware of this, ſince 
he guards it by adding Independency, fo that 
Immenſity does not infer Neceſſary Exiſ- 
tence, according to the Doctor, bur only 


« per accidens, when it is independent and of 
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itſelf, 
« WELL then he muſt allow that [nfint) 
is a communicable Attribute, and not a pro- 


prium of the Deity. It cannot therefore ac- 


cording to his Conceſſions (though I do not 
believe them) follow immediately from ne- 
ceſſary Exiſtence. I believe that Infinity 
implies neceſſary Exiſtence. But that ne- 
ceſſary Exiſtence immediately and of it ſelf 
implies Infinity, I do not; ſince the Denial 
of Infinity does not deſtroy the Neceſſity of 
Exiſtence, or make it (what the Doctor calls) 


a conſequential Neceſſity. 


« HERE we deny that the Abſence of a 
ſingle ſelf-exiſtent Being can be conceived 


without a Contradiction, becauſe he then 


would not be neceſſarily exiſtent, 


« He 
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« H E goes on to prove it after this Man- 
ner. 1f a Being can without a Contra- 
diftion be abſent from one Place, then he 
may be abſent from all Places without a Con- 
tradiction. But where is the Connection? 
To be abſent from all Places would actu- 
ally deſtroy his neceſſary Exiſtence; be- 
cauſe whatever exiſts, exiſts ſomewhere : 
but to ſuppoſe him abſent from one Place, 
is not to ſuppoſe him not to exiſt at all, 
but only not there, 

« Ty1s Argument would make Infinity 
to conſtitute the neceſſary Exiſtence, where- 
as we are perfectly ignorant wherein its 
Nature conſiſts, and can diſcourſe nothing 
a priori. 

„ WHERE-EVER God exiſts, he exiſts ab- 
ſolutely by the Neceſſity of his own Na- 
ture; and therefore whatever Space his 
Extenſion fills, ſince he is immutable, it is 
impoſſible to ſuppoſe that he can fill leſs. 
How much Space he may take up, I know 
not, and therefore I may ſuppoſe him to 


take up any Quantity, and to be removed 


from all other Space. But ſome he muſt 


be ſuppoſed to be extended in, otherwiſe he 


could not be neceſſarily exiſtent, which is 
contrary to the Suppolition.” 
Ir Infinity, ſays the Objector, can be 


proved from neceſſary Exiſtence, then they 
would be recrprecal, i. e. whatever is infinite, 


would therefore be neceſſarily exiſting. This 
K. 1 
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is certainly not true, becauſe there is no Con. 
tradiction in ſuppoſing God to create an in- 
finite Being, and it is very plain that no 


created Being can poſſibly be ſelf-exiſtent. 


It evidently follows therefore, that 1nfinit; 
cannot poſſibly of ige, imply neceſſary Ex. 
zftence, though neceſſary Exiſtence does in. 
medately and of tſelf imply Infinity. Be. 
tides, Matter might have been infinite, a 
leaſt chere appears no Contradiction in the 
Suppoſition. And therefore according to him, 
Matter would then have been neceſſarily ex- 
iſting, which is a plain Abſurdity. 

LET us put a parallel Caſe, and then fee 
how ſtrong the Objection will be. A Tr iangle 
cannot exiſt without (or muſt have) three 
Lines, therefore three Lines muſt make a 


Triangle; ; but how abſurd is this Way of 


Arguing, yet I believe whoever conſiders is 

will find it exactly the ſame as the learned 
Objector's. But to apply it to the. preſent 
Caſe: As a Triangle not only requires three 
Lines, but alſo a particular Situation of thoſe 
Lines, before the two Propoſitions can be re- 


| ciprocal, ſo a neceſſarily exiſting Being not 


only may be infinite, but muſt of Neceſlity 
be infinite. If en a Being is infinite, 


and not neceſſarily ſo, his Infinity can by 10 | 


Means imply Neceſſity of Exiſtence. Vet if 
a Being is neceſſarily infinite, it would then 
unavoidably follow that that Being was ne— 
eſſar ily exiſtent, 1 
N 
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In the next Section, he muſt allow then 
that Infinity is a communicable Attribute, and 
not a Proprium of the Deity, ſays the Objec- 
cor, But here, with Submiſſion, I do not ap- 
prchend that there is any need of ſuch an Al- 
lowance or Conceſſion. For Infinity is cer- 
rainly a Proprium of the Deity. But how 
does it from thence follow, that no Being 
can be infinite except the Deity alone? For a 
Being's being 7nfinite does not make Infinity 
an Attribute of that Being ; becauſe the de- 
ſtroying the Exiſtence of that Being does not 
infer the deſtroying of Infinity, which cer- 
tainly would be the Caſe, were Infinity the 
| Attribute of that Being; becauſe when the 

_ Subſtance 1s deſtroyed, the Attribute mult ne- 
ceffarily be deſtroyed alſo. See Page 113. 

THAT Neceſſary Exiſtence immediately 
and of itſelf implies Infinity, and that the 
Denial of Infinity deſtroys neceſſary Exiſtence. 
See Prop. 6. in the following Compendium. 

HE R we deny, ſays he, that the Abſence 
If a ſingle ſelfexiſtent Being can be conceived 
without a Contradiction, becauſe he then would 
not be neceſſarily exiſtent. Now this plainly 
irſt ſuppoſes a Being to be a neceſſarily exiſt- 
ing Being, and then that you cannot ſuppoſe 
him away, becauſe he then would not be ge- 
ceſſarily exiſtent, What can be more abſurd ? 
Are we not firſt to try whether we can ſup- 
poſe him away, before we can tell whether be 


is ſelf-exiftent or no? And if we find that we 


2 cannot 
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cannot ſuppoſe him not to exit without a Con- 


tradition, then it follows that he is neceſſa- 
rily exiſting. But if it is no Contradiction 
to ſuppoſe him zo? to exiſt, then he neither is 
nor can be neceſſarily exiſting. For the bare 
calling or ſuppoſing him neceſſarily exiflent, 
cannot make him really /o. 
As to the next Section, concerning the 
Connection of his being ſuppoſed abſent from 
one Place and from all Places. See Prop. 6. 
in the following Compendium. But that this 
would therefore make Infinity conſtitute the 
Neceſſary Exiſtence, I cannot perceive : In- 
finity will-indeed be a neceſſary Conſequence 
of Self-exiſtence, though the contrary cannot 
poſſibly be true. 5 

As to the laſt Section, See Prop. 6. ibid. 
wherein is ſhown that if he takes up any Space, 
he muſt take up all. | 


Ob eckion againſt Prop. VII. The Unity. 


Neither are the Doctor's Arguments pro- 
** duced in Proof of this Propoſition con- 
vincing or concluſive, where he ſays there 
can be but One ſelf-exiſtent Being, becauſe 
« Neceſjity abſolute in itſelf is ſimple and uni- 


« form, without any poſſible Variation or 


Difference, which muſt always ariſe from 


© ſome external Care. Here I cannot let 
the Conſequence. The juſt Inference from 


« hence ſeems to be this. Therefore the {elt- 
« exiſtent 
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exiſtent Being is Quid unum & ſimplex : but 


not Unicum. It proves that whatever exiſts 
neceſſarily, is a Being of the moſt pure Sim- 
plicity, but not that there may not be many 
Beings of ſuch a Nature. The Reaſon he 
aſſigns to reduce the Suppoſition of Two 
or more Gods to a Contradiction, ſeems 


to have this Failing, that there is a Petitio 


Principii. For he firſt bids us ſuppoſe 
two neceſſarily exiſtent Beings, and then 
aſks if we can ſuppoſe one not to exiſt. 
No ſurely, if they are both neceſſarily ex- 
iſting. All that I can do here is this: I 
find I have no Occaſion to ſuppoſe above 
One God, which is a ſufficient Reaſon for 
my not worſhipping above One ; but ir 
does not therefore tollow, that there are 


no more, becauſe I know of no more. 


Many Things exiſt which I do not know 
of, and till I know them, I may ſuppoſe 
them not to be,---bur this is no Argument 
that they are not. So, many Things may 
exiſt neceſſarily, but having no Relation to 
me that I know of, I may think it poſſible 
that there may not be ſuch Things ; for 
there is no Conſequence in the Nature of 
the Thing, that whatever exiſts neceſſarily 
by its own Nature, ſhould be known ſo to 
exiſt, God's abſolute neceſſary Exiſtence 
would not be known to us, were 1t not for 
his reſative neceſſary Exiſtence, to account 


ſor the Phenomena of Nature. My ſup- 
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e poſing two Gods, would deſtroy the Ne- 
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* ceſſity of either of them ſeparately as to 
me, i. e. their relative neceſſary Exiſtence. 
Bot ſtill they might both enjoy a Neceſſity 
abſolutely in their own Nature. Two Gods 
may exiſt neceſſarily, though it is not ne- 
ceſſary two Gods ſhould exiſt. The whole 
of the Matter ſeems to be this. My Pofſi- 
bility of ſuppoſing two Gods not to exiſt, 
does not ariſe from the apparently preca- 
rious Exiſtence in the Nature of either; 

but from my own want of Arguments to 
prove, that there are two ſuch Natures, 
Whereas in other Things, as in Matters 
of this World, (on which Account the 
Doctor's Second Propoſition 1s certainly de- 

monſtrated ) which are ſuppoſed not ne- 
ceſſary, becauſe they can be ſuppoſed not 
to be; the Non-neceflity of their Being 
ariſes from our perceiving them to be of 
ſuch a Nature as is plainly contingent. But 
I do not ſay that two Gods may not ne- 

ceſſarily exiſt, becauſe we can prove the 
Nature of them would therefore be contin 

gent: But becauſe we are ignorant whe: 

ther there are two ſuch Natures at all, fince 
one will ſolve the Phanomena of Nature 

without the Help of which Argument, | 
could not prove that one did neceflarily 
exiſt, though he would nevertheleſs do ſo- 

Hence we may conclude, that our ſuppoſin 


a Thing poſſible not to be, never infers that it 
0 10 
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« js therefore impoſſible it ſhould be. Bux 
« when the Suppoſition ariſes from the known 


« Nature of the Thing, and not from our 


« bare Ignorance of its Exiſtence, therefore 
« a Thing may be neceſſary per ſe and ab/o- 
« Iutely, and not relatively guoad noſtrum in- 
tfellectum, i. e. we may not perceive the Ne- 
ceſſity of it.” 


The Objector ſays, that the Conſequence o 


Neceſſity's being ſimple and uniform is, that 
therefore the /e/f-exrftent Being is Quid unum 
& fimplex, and not Unicum; It proves that 
whatever exiſts neceſſarily is a Being of the 
moſt pure Simplicity, but not that there may not 


be many Beings of ſuch a Nature. Were 


the Suppoſition of two Neceſſities poſſible, 
then indeed there might be #wo neceſſarily 
exiſting Beings. But from one Neceſſity there 
cannot poſſibly be but one ſelf-exiftent Being; 


for two Beings are not /imple and uniform, 


becauſe there might as well be any other Num- 


ber; for, as Dr. Clarke ſays, even Number it 


felf is a manifeſt Difformity. Let us ſuppoſe 
two ſuch ſelf-exiſtent Beings, One of them 


exiſts by the Neceſſity of z7ts own Nature, 
and, for the ſame Reaſon, the other muſt exiſt 
by the Neceſſity of its own Nature: Now 
theſe to Neceſſities of Nature cannot poſſi- 
bly be one and the /ame, it plainly follows 
therefore, that upon the Suppoſition of there 
being but one Neceſſity, there can be b, oc 


© 
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neceſſary ſelf-exiſtent Being, and that there 
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can be but one Neceſſity of Exiſtence, is very 
manifeſt, becauſe we are compelled to ſup- 
poſe ſome one Neceſſity at leaſt, to hinder 
that Contradiction, which neceſſarily forces 
it ſelf upon us in the Suppoſition of the con- 
trary. As for Inſtance, the Suppoſition of 
an infinite Nothing is a Contradiction. It is 
plain then, that the Necetliry of ſorne one 
Thing only is ſufficient to hinder that Con- 
tradiction; but if after we have hindered one 
Contradiction in the Sup poſition of an infi 
nite Nothing, there ftill ſhould remain the 
contradictory Suppoſition of another infinite 
Nothing, then we might reaſonably conclude 
that there was two Neceſſities of Exiſtence, | 
but it is impoſſible upon any other Suppo- 
ſition whatever, it evidently follows from 
Hence that there can be bur one Neceſſity. The 
next Section of the Objector's, ſeems indeed 
very trifling, and unworthy any Man of 
Learning and good Senſe, much more un— 
worthy ſo great a Man as the ſuppoſed Au- 
thor of theſe Objections is, to ſay that it is 
a Petitio Principii, firſt to bid us ſuppoſe tu 
ſelf-exiſtent Beings, and then to try whether 
we can ſuppoſe one of them awoy. Are not 
a Multitude of mathematical Propoſitions de- 
monſtrated in the fame manner, where we 
are brit bid to ſuppoſe the Thing to be ſo, 
and then we are ſhown the Abſurdities and 
Contradictions ariſing from ſuch a Suppoti- 
tion? Euclid's Elements will eaſily convince 
us 
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us of the Truth of what I affirm. Beſides, 
in this very Propoſition, if we ſuppoſe #70 
ſuch Beings, where is the Contradiction in 
ſuppoſing one of them away ? It is only con- 
trary to our firſt Suppoſition of their being 
neceſſarily exiſting, it contradicts nothing in 
the Nature of the Being itſelf : For Neceſſity 
of Exiſtence can only ariſe from the Suppo- 
fition of the Non-exiſtence of that Thing, 
to which we apply this Neceflity, being a 
Contradiction, and not that ſuch a Being can- 
not be ſuppoſed not to exiſt, becauſe we, with- 
out any Reaſon, call him before-hand neceſ- 
farily exiſting. Suppoſe only too Beings, of 
any Kind whatever, exiſting in the whole 
Univerſe, (not conſidering at all whether they 
are neceſſarily exiſting or not) to ſuppoſe one 
of theſe Beings away, implies no Contra- 
diction, bur to ſuppoſe both of them away, 
does imply a Contradiction, becauſe it is a 
direct Contradiction not to ſuppoſe /ome one 


Being. One of theſe Beings then is and 


muſt be neceſlarily exiſting, and only One. 


This is the ſame as Dr. Clarke's Demonſtra- 


tion, except in this, that he calls them both 
neceſſarily exiſting, which ſeems to be the 
Reaſon why ſo many have miſtaken his Mean- 
ing, and have not ſeen the Force of his Argu- 
ment. Many Things, ſays the Objector, exit, 


which I do not know of, and till J know, I 


may ſuppoſe them not to exiſt. All this is very 
true, but then it is not a parallel Caſe, be- 
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cauſe it is no Contradiction to ſuppoſe many 
created Beings exiſting or not exiſting, either 
here or in any other diſtant Part of the whole 
Univerſe. But when the Beings are neceſſary 
or ſelf-exiſtent, the Caſe is quite different. For 
ſince it implies a Contradiction to ſuppoſe 
a Being, which exiſts neceſſarily, not to 
exiſt, that is, whatever is neceſſary, the con- 
trary, or any other Suppoſition but that, is a 
Contradiction; ſo that if there are ore 
ſelf-exiſtent Beings than o7e, it muſt follow, 
that the Suppoſition of ohe only is a Contra- 
diction, becauſe no Being can be ſelf- exiſtent, 
unleſs the Suppoſition of his Non- exiſtence 
was a Contradiction. From hence it follows, 
that whatever exiſts neceſſarily in its own 
Nature muſt be know? ſo to exiſt, contrary to 
what the Objector aſſerts; and alſo that the 
abſolute Neceſjity of God's Exiſtence 1s known 
without conlidering his relative Neceſſity ; 
becauſe 1f there never had been any created 
Beings at all, yet it is a Contradiction not to 
ſuppoſe ſome one Being, and from thence ariſes 
the neceſſary Exiſtence of ſuch a Being. The 
Objector need not have ſaid ſo much about 
relative Neceſſity, for it is very clear to every 
Perſon, that there can be but one relative ne- 
ceſſary Being. Two Gods, ſays he, may exiſt 
neceſſarily, though it 1s not neceſſary that there 
ſhould be Two. It is certainly not neceſſary 
chat Two ſuch Beings ſhould exiſt, that is, 
not to the Phenomena of Nature. Bur it 
there are Tirg ſuch Beings, it is abſolutely 

5 neceſſary 
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neceſſary there ſhould be Two ſuch Beings, 


and therefore it is a direct Contradiction not 
to ſuppoſe Two, and yet there is no Difficulty 
in making ſuch a Suppoſition. My Poſſibility, 
ſays he, of ſuppoſing two Gods not to exiſt does 


not ariſe from the apparently precarious Exiſ- 
fence in the Nature of either, but from my 


own want of Arguments to prove there are two 
ſuch Natures, Let any Perſon conſider this, 
and ſee whether it will not hold good of any 
created Being. How do we know that the 
Sun is not ſelf-exiſtent, fince we only want 
Arguments to prove that zf z5? for the Poſſi- 
bility of ſuppoſing it not to exiſt, will nor, 
according to him, make it no? neceſſarily 
exiſting. Again, Hence, ſays he, we may con- 
clude, that our ſuppoſing a Thing poſſible not to 

be, never infers that it is impoſſible it ſhould be. 
This is no more a parallel Caſe rhan the for- 
mer. Becauſe neceſſary Exiſtence always in- 
fers a Contradiction in the contrary Suppoſi- 
tion, it cannot be poſſible that there ſhould 
be either One, Two, Three, or any other 
Number, of ſelf-exiſtent Beings, becauſe what- 
ever Number there 1s of them, the Suppo- 
fition of any other Number muſt imply a 
Contradiction ; for if it is poſſible that there 
ſhould be Only one, it neceſſarily follows that 
there is but One ; becauſe were there more, 
it could not be poſſible that there ſhould be 
but One, it would be a Contradiction to ſup- 
pole but One, and that which is a Contra- 


diction, 
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diction, cannot be a Thing that is poſſible, 
A Being, ſays he, may be neceſſarily exiſting, 
yet its neceſſary Exiſtence not perceived by us, 
which is the ſame as to ſay, a Being may exiſt 
neceſſarily, and yet it ſhall be no Contra- 
diction to ſuppoſe ſuch a Being not to 
exiſt, than which nothing was ever more ab- 
ſurd and childiſh. See Prop. 7. in the follou- 
ing Compendium. 
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none of them have done it more 
clearly and ſtrictly than the late Learned 
Dr. Clarke, All whoſe Arguments are built 
upon fo ſtrong and plain a Foundation, and 
all the Propoſitions ſo cloſely connected, that 
no real Fault can be found by any Perſon ; 


yet 
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yet as there are ſome Perſons very ſagacious 
in other Things, who have not ſeen, or at 
leaſt have prerended not to ſee the Connec- 
tion of ſome of the principal Arguments ; 
particularly that between neceſſary Exiſtence 
and Infinity, and neceſſary Exiſtence and 
Unity : I have therefore, with Regard to 
thoſe two Propofitions, in the following Com- 
pendium, endeavoured more particularly to 
ſhew the ſtrict and neceſſary Connection be- 
tween them. For though I think Dr. Clarke 
has thoroughly demonſtrated what he under- 
took, yet as the Manner in which an Argu- 
ment 1s put together, may make it clear to 
ſome, and obſcure to others; ſo by changing 
the Order of it, or ſhewing the Connection 
of the ſeveral Steps, it may appear plain to 
thoſe to whom it was before obſcure. And 
ſince Neceſſity of Exiſtence is the ſole Ground 
upon which both Dr. Clarke's Demonſtra- 
tion, and this Compendium depend; it may 
not be amiſs, though it has been very fully ex- 
plained before, to define the Meaning that 
I would have applied to the Term Neceſſity 
of Exiſtence ; which 1s this, That a Being 
exiſts neceſſarily, the Suppoſition of whole 
Non-exiſtence is a direct Contradiction, that 
is, if there is any one Being in the whole Uni- 
verſe, which cannot be ſuppoſed not to exiſt 
without a Contradiction, that Being muſt be 
neceſſarily exiſting ; not that we are firſt to 
ſuppoſe a certain Being neceſſary or ſelf. exiſ- 
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tent, and then ſay, that it is a Contradiction 
to ſuppoſe that Being not to exiſt, becauſe we 
before- hand give him the Name of a neceſſa- 
tily exiſting Being. But we are firſt to con- 
ſider what Modes of Exiſtence there are, and 
we ſhall find, that if we try to ſuppoſe all 
the Beings that now are or ever were out of 
the Univerſe, or not to exiſt, yet ſome one 
Being will neceſſarily remain even after he is 
ſuppoſed away; becauſe it is a flat Contra- 
diction not to ſuppole ſome one Being. That 
Being therefore that neceſſarily remains even 
after he is ſuppoſed away is the ſelf-exiſtent 
Being, and is ſo, becauſe he cannot be ſup- 
poſed not to exiſt without a Contradiction, 
and not the contrary Way, that he cannot be 
ſuppoſed not to exiſt; becauſe he is firſt ſup- 
poſed neceſſary or ſelf-exiſtent without any 
Ground at all. This is what I would be un- 
derſtood to mean by the Word Neceſſary 
Exiſtence. Let us therefore now proceed to 
the Demonſtration. 


I. Fir then, That ſomething has exiſted 
from all Eternity. This ſeems the molt plain 
and evident Thing that is poſſible, for as 
Jomething exiſts now, it is manifeſt that ſome- 
thing always did exiſt ; or elſe that which 
now 1s, was either produced by nothing, or 
by it ſelf ; now to be produced by nothing, 
is to be produced and not produced at 
the ſame time, which is a Contradiction in 

Terms ; 
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Terms; and for any Thing to produce it 
ſelf, is for that Thing to exiſt before it did 
exiſt, that is, to exiſt and not to exiſt at the 
fame Time, which is alſo a Contradiction in 
Terms. That ſomething does now exiſt, is 
one of the plaineſt Things in the World: 
No Man could ever doubt of his own Exil- 
rence ; for the very doubting of or queſtion- 
ing his own Exiſtence, proves demonſtrably 
that he does exiſt ; it being impoſſible that 
Nothins or Non-entity ſhould be able to 
doubt whether it exiſted or not. If therefore 
ſomething now 1s, it evidently follows that 
ſomething always was, viz. that ſomething 
has exiſted from all Eternity. 

II. There has exiſted from all Eternity, ſome 
one Unchangeable and independent Being. This 
follows directly from the former ; for either 
there has always exiſted ſome one unchangeable 
independent Being, or elſe there has been an 
infinite Series of dependent Beings exiſting one 
after another 1n an endleſs Succeſſion without 
any original Cauſe at all: Now this is plainly 
| abſurd and contradictory; for theſe Beings 
could have no Cauſe from without, becauſe 
it is ſuppoſed that there never were any Be- 
ings at all beſides themſelves. Neither could 
there be any Ground of Exiſtence within 
themſelves ; becauſe no one of them is ſup- 


poſed neceſſary, but each of them depends 


on the preceding one: If therefore there is 


no external Cauſe, nor internal Reaſon for 
the 
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the Exiſtence of any one of them, it is plain 
| that the whole Series cannot have any Ground 
or Reaſon at all for their Exiſtence, and with- 
| out any Cauſe or Reaſom it is impoſſible that 
any: ſuch Series of Beings ſhould exiſt. 
III. That Unchangeable and Independent Be- 
ing which bas exiſted from all Eternity, muſt 
be ſelf-exiſtent, that is, neceſſarily exiſting. 
It is manifeſt, that this unchangeable Being 
; muſt either have ariſen from nothing, or 
from ſomething external, or muſt be ſelt- 
exiſtent; To ariſe from nothing is a direct 
| Contradiction, for if it did ariſe from nothing, 
it was once equally poſſible, that it ſhould not 
| have exiſted at all: If then it did exiſt, there 
| muſt of Neceſſity be ſomething which deter- 
| mined its Exiſtence rather than not; now that 
| muſt be either ſomething external, or ſome- 
thing internal: If it is ſomething external, then 
this Being is not the independent Being which 
we before ſuppoſed; becauſe there muſt be 
| ſome one Being that has no external Cauſe, 
and fince ſuch a Being could not ariſe from 
nothing, nor have any external Cauſe, he 
muſt therefore have an internal one, and this 
can be nothing but a Necęſſity of Exiſtence 
in the Nature of the Being it elf; were there 
no ſuch Neceflity in the Nature of the Being, 
it would then be no Contradiction to ſup- 
poſe that no ſuch Being exits. We ſee in- 
| deed demonſtrably that ſuch a Being exiſts 
at this preſent Time, but if there is no Rea- 
L don 
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ſon for his Exiſtence, it cannot imply a Con. 
tradiction to ſuppoſe him not to have exiſted, 
that is, to ſuppoſe it poſſible that he migh 


never have exiſted at all. But we cannot noy 


ſuppoſe him really not to have exiſted, be. 


cauſe we find that he has always exiſted. lt 
is impoſſible and contradictory to ſuppoſe 
nothing exiſting. But this Suppofition coul 
not be contradictory, if there were no Reaſon 
why it is ſo; and fince it is ſo, it follow 
that we are neceſſarily led to ſuppoſe ſome. 
thing exiſting ; which ſomething, as it neceſa. 
rily crouds it elf into our Ideas, muſt be 
neceſſarily exiſting. Neceſſity of Exiſtence 
muſt be the Ground of Exiſtence of ſome- 


thing Incorruptible, Immaterial, and Immu 


table; for whatever is neceſſary, is neceſſari) 
that which it is, conſequently cannot be other- 
w/e, and is therefore immutable and incu. 
ruptible. If then we could ſuppoſe a nece- 
ſary Being variable, we might for the fame 
Reaſon ſuppoſe him not 7o exi/t at all. Hence 
it appears that the material World cannot be 
the ſelf-exiſtent Being; for as the materi 
World does not continue the ſame an Hou 


together, we cannot ſuppoſe it ſelf-exiſtent, MW 


( whether we ſuppoſe it Eternal or not) be- 


cauſe Eternity cannot make it neceſſary; to i 


were it fo, it would then be a Contradi&a 
to ſuppole it not to have been Eternal, orv 
ſuppoſe it otherwiſe than it is, than which 
nothing can be more eaſy. That nor 
Beine 
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| Being therefore which has exiſted from Eter- 


niry muſt be ſelf-exiſtent ; not becauſe he hag 
exiſted from all Eternity, but becauſe ir is a 


Contradiction not to ſuppoſe him to have 


exiſted from Eternity, or not to exiſt now, 
or to all Eternity. 

IV. What the Subſtance or Eſſence of that 
Being, which is neceſſary, or ſelf-exiſtent, is, 
we have no Idea, neither is it at all poſſible for 
us fo comprehend it. That we have no Idea 


of che Subſtance or Eſſence of ſuch a Being, 


nothing can be more evident; for we have no 


Idea at all of the Subſtances we are moſt con- 


verſant with: Who is it that can tell wherein 


conſiſts the Ef/ence of Matter, of our own 


| W Souls, or of ſeparate Spirits, much leſs of 


the ſupreme Being? ſuch a Being muſt infi- 
nitely ſurpaſs all our finite and narrow Under- 


| ſtandings, he muſt be infinitely beyond the 


| Reach of our weak Comprehenſions, we 


might as well be able at one finite View to 


| take in the whole Idea of the Boundleſs Im- 


menſity, as to perceive wherein the Eſſence of 
a Being ſo infinitely ſuperiour to us conſiſts, 
when we are not able even to perceive the 
Eſence of our own ſelves. Our Underſtand- 


ung is to his, as a Point to Infinity: To com- 


prehend his Eſſence therefore muſt be infi- 
nitely out of the Reach of our narrow Ca- 
pacities. Yer though his Eſſence is incompre- 
benſible, his Being and Attributes may be ne- 
vercheleſs ſtrictly demonſtrable; for could we 
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demonſtrate the Ex:/ftence of nothing, but of 
thoſe Things whoſe Eſſence we could compre. 
hend, we ſhould not be able to demonſtrate 
the Exiſtence of any Thing, and conſequent- 
ly no Being could know that he exiſted, which 
evidently contradicts Experience. We are not 
therefore to conclude that the Being and At. 
tributes of God, are not demonſtrable, be- 
cauſe we have no Idea of his Eſſence, which 
we find is impoſſible for us to have at all, 
though we were never ſo certain of his actual 
Exiſtence. 

V. The ſelf-exiftent Being muſt of Neceſity 
be Eternal. Since ſomething muſt of Necel- 
fity be eternal, which was proved in the 


Firſt and Second Propoſitions, that Thing 


muſt of Neceſſity be ſelf-exiſtent, becauſe 
whatever is neceſſary as to the Manner of its 
Exiſtence, muſt be neceſſary as to the Exil- 
tence alſo ; ſo likewiſe whatever exiſts neceſ- 
farily, muſt be neceſſary as to the Manner of 
its Exiſtence, otherwiſe we might ſuppol: 
bim juſt now or a few Ages ago to have 
begun to exiſt, both which are abſurd aud 
contradictory. Now if we ſuppoſe the {el:- 
exiſtent Being ever to have begun to ci, 
it is very evident that then He would not br 
neceſſary as to the Manner of his Exiftenc 
becauſe we might have ſuppoſed him to hat 
begun to exiſt either ſooner or later, con 
quently He cannot be ſuppoſed to have beg! 
10 exiſt, therefore He has exiſted from a 
4 ee Eternig 
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Eternity. That He muſt alſo exiſt from this 


Time to all Eternity, may be proved by the 


ſame Argument: For if there ever is to be a 
Time when He ſhall ceaſe to exiſt, He can- 
not be neceſſary as to the Manner of his Exiſ- | 
tence, becauſe I can ſuppoſe him then to ceaſe 
to exiſt either before or after that Time, con- 
ſequently He can never ceaſe to exiſt; there- 
fore He muſt exiſt to all Eternity. Again, 
As it is a Contradiction not to ſuppoſe 


| ſomething exiſting, therefore there is a Be- 


ing ſelf-exiſtent ; but if we can ſuppoſe the 
ſelf exiſtent Being either not to have always 


| exiſted, or not to exiſt now, or any Time 


hereafter, then is it no Contradiction to ſup- 
poſe him not to exiſt, and conſequently no 


Contradiction to ſuppoſe nothing exiſting, that 
js a Contradiction and not a Contradiction at 


the fame Time, which is Nonſenſe. 
VI. The ſelf-exiſtent Being muſt of Neceſſity 
be Infinite and Omnipreſent. There is as ſtrict 


| aConnexion between Neceſſary Exiſtence and 


Infinity, as there is between Neceſſary Exiſ- 


| fence and Eternity. For fince ſomething muſt 


be neceſſarily infinite, therefore it muſt be ne- 


| ceſarily exiſtent. To be infinite, and not ne- 


ceſſarily ſo, will not include neceflary Exiſ- 


tence: Bur if a Being is neceſſarily Infinite, 
that Being is neceſſarily exiſtent; it being im- 


poffible that a Being ſhould be neceſſary as to 
the Manner of its Exiſtence, and not neceſ- 


ary as to the Exiftence itſelf, Whatever 
| L STS 
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exiſts neceſſarily, is neceſſarily that which it 
is; ſo that it is a Contradiction either to ſup- 
poſe it not to exiſt, or to ſuppoſe it to exiſt 
afrer another Manner than what it does exiſt 
in, If then the ſelf-exiſtent Being is a finite 
Being, he is neceſſarily finite, and conſequent- 
ly it is a Contradiction to ſuppoſe him znfinite; 
ſo likewiſe if he is inte, he muſt be neceſa. 
rily infinite, and then it is a Contradiction to 
ſuppoſe him inite: One of theſe therefore is 
a Contradiction. Now Infinity implies nei- 
ther Contradiction, Abſurdity, nor even any 
Improbability. But Finiteneſs implies Limi- 
ration without a Limiter, or by its own Na- 
ture, or by nothing, or at leaſt many Abſur. 
dities, which muſt appear to every Perſon, if 
it does not appear a Contradiction, though if 
any one would examine Dr. Clarke's Sixth 
Propoſition, he may plainly ſee the Contradic- 
tion of ſuppoſing the ſe]f-exiſtent Being finite. 
Again, ſuppoſe the ſelf-exiſtent Being to be 
inife, He muſt then have a Power to move 
himſelf out of one Place into another ; for 
if he cannot move himſelf, he can give a 
Power to other Beings which he has not him- 
ſelf. As for inſtance, ſuppoſe this finite ſelt- 
_ exiſtent Being to create @ Globe of Matter, 
and to give it a Velocity, ſo that it would, 
without any thing to ſtop it, move on ix in- 
finitum, when it is got beyond the Limits of 
this ſelf-exiſtent Being, he cannot poſlibly 
ſtop it, (becauſe nothing can act where it 

not 
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not) but he can create a Being that may go 
after it and ſtop it. It is plain then that ſuch 
a Being muſt have a Power of moving himſelf. 
Let us then ſee how a finite moveable Being 
agrees with a neceſſary ſelf-exiſtent Being. 
Whatſoever exiſts neceſſarily, muſt exiſt ne- 
ceſarily in ſome Place, tor to exiſt neceſſarily 
and not neceſſarily in ſome Place, is to exiſt 
neceſſarily and not neceſſarily at the ſame 
Time, a Contradiction in Terms. In this 
alone is the Difference between what ex:/ts 
neceſſarily, and what does not ; for whatever 
exiſts, muſt exiſt ſomewhere or other, ſo what- 
ever exiſts neceſſarily, muſt exiſt neceſſarily 
ſomewhere or other ; I do not mean in any 
particular Place, but only in ſome Place 
or other. Whatever Place then a neceſ- 
fary Being exits in, he muſt at that Time 
exiſt neceſſarily in that Place, Becauſe as 
he exiſts neceſſarily ſomewhere, and as he 
cannot exiſt, (either neceſſarily or not neceſſa- 
| rily) where he is not, therefore he muſt ar 
' that Time exiſt neceſſarily in that Place where 
be is. Now as he has a Power of moving 
himſelf from one Place to another, it is ma- 
nifeſt, that he might not have exiſted in that 
Place at that Time, conſequently he cannot 
be neceflarily exiſting in that Place at any 
Time, and therefore he cannot be neceſſarily 
| Exiſting at all. The ſame will hold in ſup- 
poſing any finite Part of Space whatever. 

He muſt therefore be either an infinite Being, 
1 . os 
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or a finite immoveable Being; a Being bound- 
ed by Nobody can tell what, a Being that 
muſt reach as far as there are any created 
Things, and no farther, the Abſurdity of 
which has been ſhown before. Again, It is 
a Contradiction not to ſuppoſe ſomething to 
exiſt. Now if we can ſuppoſe nothing exiſting 
in any one Part of the Univerſe, we may for 
the ſame Reaſon ſuppoſe all the whole Univerſc 
to be nothing, we are neceſſarily led to ſup- 
poſe ſomething actually exiſting, This there- 
fore which neceſſarily crouds itſelf into our 
Minds, and <wh:ich muſt be every where for 
the ſame Reaſon that it is any where, is 
ſomething which fills the whole Univerſe, and 
is conſequently an infinite Being, and as it 
exiſts neceſſarily, muſt be a neceſſary /elf- |} 
exiftent infinite Being. Hence appears the 
ſtrict Connexion between neceſſary Exiſtence 
and Infinity; for had it been no Contradic- 
tion to ſuppoſe this Being not to exiſt, it would 
not have been neceſſarily infinite, and there- 

fore the ſelf- exiſtent Being muſt be infinite. 
VII. The ſelgexiſtent Being muſt of Ne- 
ceffity be but One, This is no lefs evident 
than the former; for, as I ſaid before, what- 
ever is neceſſarily exiſting, is neceſſarily that 
which it is, ſo that it is a Contradiction to 
ſuppoſe it otherwiſe. If then there is on On? 
ſelſgexiſtent Being, there is neceſſarily but 
One, fo that it is a Contradiction to ſuppoſe 
Two, or any other Number. But if we are 
5 WO, 
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Two, then for the ſame Reaſon there are ne- 
ceſſarily Two, ſo thar to ſuppoſe One muſt 
then be a Contradiction. Now it is abſurd 
and contradictory to ſuppoſe that both Sides 
can be reduced to a Contradiction. But the 
Suppoſition of One only implies no Contra- 
diction. If then there are more than One 
ſelf-exiftent Being, it is plain, that that which 
appears to us no Contradiction, is a direct 
Contradiction, and that is no Contradiction 
which appears to be a direct Contradiction. 
If this is the Caſe, which it muſt be, upon 
the Suppoſition of there being more than One, 
then is all our Underſtanding vain, our Rea- 
ſon uſeleſs, and we have no Ground or Foun- 
dation to go upon. But every one mult fol- 
low his own empty Imaginations. Again, 
It is a direct Contradiction to ſuppoſe nothing, 
or not to ſuppoſe ſomething exiſting. This is 
the ſole Reaſon by which we judge of the ab- 
ſolute Neceſſity of the Exiſtence of a Being. 
For could we ſuppoſe nothing to exiſt, then 
it would be no Contradiction to ſuppole all 
Beings non-exiſtent, ſo that there could be no 
lelf-exiſtent Being at all upon that Suppoſi- 
tion, If we ſuppoſe One Being only in the 
Univerſe, (whether we call him neceſſary or 
not neceſſary) to ſuppoſe that One Being away, 
reduces us to the contradictory Suppoſition of 
there being nothing exiſting. Therefore it im- 
plies a Contradiction to ſuppoſe that Being 
not to exiſt, /uch à Being then is neceſſarily 
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cxiſting, becauſe he cannot be ſuppoſed not 7» 
exiſt without a Contradiction. But if we 
ſuppoſe Two ſuch Beings, we may ſuppoſe 
ene away, becauſe the ſuppoſing only one of 
them away, does not reduce us to the abſurd 
and contradictory Suppoſition of there being 
nothing exiſting, (which is the Reaſon by 
which we judge whether a Being is neceſſarily 
exiſting or not ſo) becauſe there ſtill remains 
one Being to hinder that Contradiction. From 
hence it is very clear that there can be but 
One ſelfexiſtent Being. We are not firit to 
ſuppoſe ſome One Being ſelf-exiftent, and then 
ſay that be cannot be ſuppoſed not to exiſt, 
but it is the Impoſſibility of ſuppoſing a Be- 
ing away, that muſt make him neceſſarily 
exiſting. Again, Space is an Eſſential Pro- 
perty of the ſelfeæiſtent Being; this has been 
proved in the Firſt Part, and it is evident 
that it is neceſſarily exiſting. Now ſince no 
Subſtance can exiſt without its eſſential Pro- 
perty, it is plain that the /elf-exiftent Being 
cannot exit without Space, and vice verſa, 
becauſe no Property, (either eſſential or not 
effential) can exiſt without its Subſtance. 
Let us then ſuppoſe T wo neceſſary ſelf-exiſtent 
Beings independent of each other. Space will 
He an eſſential Property of them both, which 
18 a flat Contradiction, and it will follow like- 
wiſe that they depend upon one another, 
which is another Contradiction. For ſup- 
pole A one felf-exiſtent Being, and be e 
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B the other, and C Space, it is plain that A 
cannot exiſt without C, nor C without A; 
becauſe A is the Subſtance, and C the eſſen- 
tial Property, which mutually depend upon 
each other. B alſo cannot exiſt without C, 
nor C without B, for the ſame Reaſon as the 
former. As A therefore depends upon C, and 
C depends upon B, A muſt alſo depend upon 
B; ſo on the other hand, B depends upon C, 
and C depends upon A, therefore B muſt de- 
pend upon A. They are then two Dependent 
Beings at the ſame Time that they are ſup- 
poſed Independent Ones, which is a Contra- 
diction in Terms; they can neither of them 
therefore be ſelf-exiſtent, becauſe Self-exiſ- 


tence neceſſarily includes Independence. From 


hence it follows, that no two Beings can have 
the ſame efſent:al Property: Space then can be 
the eſſential Property but of one ſelf-exiſtent 
Being. And if there could poſſibly be more 
than one, Space would be only a fine qua non 

of their Exiſtence. | 
VIII. The /elf-exiftent and original Cauſe 
of all Things muſt be an intelligent Being. 
This, as Dr. Clarke ſays, ſeems not demon- 
ſtrable & priori, becauſe we know not wherein 
Intelligence conſiſts, that is, we cannot at all 
tell what it is which makes a Being capable 
of Underſtanding. It is therefore impoſſible 
for us to ſee the Connection between zeceſſary 
Exiſtence and Intelligence, (though there cer- 
tainly is a ſtrict and neceſſary one) till we can 
throughly 
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throughly apprehend the Nature of and ſce 
wherein Intelligence conſiſts. But though 4 
priori, we cannot demonſtrate the Intelligence 
of the Deity, yet we have ſufficient Proofs of it 
a poſteriori, For as we experience in our 
ſelves, and obſerve in other created Beings 
exiſting without us, Thought, Reaſon, and 
Intelligence; and as thefe have been no longer 
than ſince we were created, and the Creation 
of all thoſe Beings who are poſſeſſed of them, 
they muſt certainly ariſe from ſome Cauſe; 
and as there can be nothing in the Effect, 
which is not in the Cauſe in a more perfect 
Manner, there muſt be Intelligence in the 
ſelf-exiſtent Being. To ſuppoſe Intelligence 
or any other Perfection in the Creature, and 
not in the Creator, is the moſt abſurd Thing 
in the World. We might as well ſuppoſe a 
Globe of Matter, which is at Reſt, to put 
another Globe in Motion which is alſo at Reſt. 
But this 1s not the only Argument that can be 
brought; for the Beauty and Harmony, the 
Variety and exact Proportion of all created 
Beings, proves demonſtrably that they could 
not be created by an unintelligent Being, but 
muſt on the contrary be no leſs than the Work- 
manthip of an infinitely wite Being. 

IX. ſhe ſelfßexiſtent and original Cauſe of 
all Thinzs is not a neceſſary Agent, but a Being 
endued with Liberty and Choice. From In. 
telligence Liberty plainly follows, for with- 
ont Liberty Intelligence is nothing ; it is, as 
e OE Dr. 
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Dr. Clarke ſays, only a Conſciouſneſs of be- 
ing ated upon, and not of acting itſelf, Be- 
ſides, if there is no Liberty in the ſupreme 
Being, then every Thing is neceſſarily what 
it is, ſo that it is a Contradiction to ſuppoſe 
them otherwiſe, the contrary of which is 
moſt true ; for we find that we can withour 
any Difficulty ſuppoſe the World originally to 
have been, or that it may be hereafter of any 
other Form quite different from what it now 
is, which is an undeniable Proof of the Free- 
dom of the Being which created it. A moral 
Neceſſity there is that Things ſhould be as 
they are; becauſe a wiſe Being cannot, that is, 
never will act or do any Thing but what is 
upon the whole beſt; but then this is not 
from any Neceſlity of Nature, but as Dr. Clarke 
ſays, is from the unalterable Rectitude of his 
Will, which is conſiſtent with the moſt per- 
fect Freedom and Choice. If there is any 
Freedom in any Beings art all, there muſt be 
in the ſupreme, becauſe he cannot give to 
any of his Creatures what he has not himſelf. 


That there is Liberty in ſome Beings, is very 


plain, becauſe we can ſuppoſe them to act either 
one Way, or the direct contrary : They have 
indeed ſome Motive, torae moral Inducement 
to determine their Actions; but this docs nor 
act upon them neceſſarily, as a Cauſe produces 
its Effect. All Actions inftantaneoufly follow 
the laſt Judgment of the Underſtanding, but 
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not neceſſarily, becauſe there is a Poſſibility 
of acting contrary to it. There are ſo many 
Proofs of Liberty both in Created Beings and 
in the Supreme Being, that I ſhall not inſiſt 
any more upon it here. 

X. The ſelf-exiſtent and original Cauſe of 
all Things muſt of Neceſſity have infinite Power. 
This Propoſition is a plain Conſequence of 
the Seventh, for ſince there can be but One 
ſuch Being, all other Beings muſt derive their 
Power from him, conſequently he has a Power 
cover all other Beings in the whole Univerſe: 
Therefore he has infinite Power. But though 
He has this infinite Power, yet it cannot be 
extended to Things contradictory, which is 
the ſame as no Power at all; neither can it 
relate to Imperfections, as deſtroying its own 
Exiſtence, or the like. But where there 1s 
no Contradictions, ſo far his Power extends, 
as Creating all Kinds of Beings, as immate- 
rial cogitative Beings, material incogitative 
Beings; material cogitative Beings ſeem not 
to be Objects of his Power, becauſe there are 
eſſential Properties of Matter contradictory to 
a Power of Thinking, as Diviſibility in inf 
nitum, conſiſting of actual diſtin ſeparate 
Parts, &c. I ſhall not conſider any more of 
this, but refer the Reader to Dr. Clare. 

XI. The Supreme Cauſe and Author of all 
Things muſt of Neceſſity be infinitely wiſe. 
Since God is an infinite omnipreſent and in- 
telligent 
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telligent Being, it neceſfarily follows, that he 
| muſt know every Thing that is; becauſe as 
they all depend upon and aroſe from him, he 
muſt be able to perceive every thing that be- 
longs to them in the moſt minute Manner 
ible. Beſides, as he is a Being that is 
omni potent and ſuperiour to all other Beings 
| whatever, he cannot poſſibly be limited, but 
muſt have all the Perfections that other Be- 
ings have in an unlimited Degree. And for 
| that Reaſon his Wiſdom muſt be unlimited, 
and conſequently infinite, fince there neither 
is nor can poſſibly be any Being in the whole 
Univerſe, that can be able to limit or bound 
either him or any of his Divine Attributes; 
ſo that if he can be proved to have any Wiſ- 
dom at all, it muſt be in an infinite Degree. 
XII. The ſupreme Cauſe and Author of all 
| Things, muſt of Neceſſity be a Being of infinite 
Goodneſs, Fuſtice and Truth, and all other 
| Moral Perfections, ſuch as become the ſupreme 
| Governour and Fudge of the World, That 
there is a natural Fitneß, and Unfitneſs in 
| Things, when applied to each other. A Fit- 
neſs founded in the Nature of the Things 
themſelves, which is eternal and immutable, is 
very manifeſt. Thus for inſtance, it is an 
eternal immutable Unfitneſs or Diſagreeable- 
neſs to the Nature of any Being to be puniſhed 
for a Crime that he never committed; for 
it is impoſſible, that it could ever have been 
good, 
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good, juſt or agreeable to the Nature of a ra- 
tional Being to puniſh another in that Man- 
ner without any Fault of his. Again, To be 
created miſerable for any Term of Years, and 
after the Time is expired to be annihilated, 
without ever having had during his whole 
Exiſtence the leaſt Reſpite from his Miſery; 
than which nothing can appear more unfit and 
unreaſonable. It is alſo a natural Fitneſs or 
Agrecableneſs to the Nature of a Rational 
Being, to have Enjoyment or Pleaſure during . 
his Exiſtence, and to be puniſhed for nothing 


but what he merits ; for it is plainly impoſſible 


that it could ever have been unjuſt in itſelf, 
or diſagreeable to the Nature of ſuch a Being, 
to have Enjoyment or Pleaſure whilſt he 
exiſted. It is very plain then that there cer- 


tainly is a natural Fitneſs and Unfitneſs in the 


Things themſelves and their Relations. Since 
therefore the ſupreme Being has infinite Know- 
ledge and Wiſdom, it is impoſſible for him 
to be ignorant of or miſtake any of theſe 
Relations; and being alſo independent and 
omnipotent, his Will can in no wiſe be in- 
fluenced by any falſe Motive or Intereſt, and 
it is impoſſible that he ſhould be limited by 
any ſuperiour Strength. He muſt therefore, 
by the unalterable Rectitude of his Will, al- 


ways do that which is fitteſt and beſt to be 


done, that is, as Dr. Clarke ſay, He muſt al- 


ways act according to the ſtricteſt Rules of in- 
finite 
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finite Goodneſs, Juſtice and Truth, and all 
other moral Perfections. For, Fir, He muſt 
be infinitely Good, becauſe to do Evil can 
ariſe from nothing but a Faultineſs of Will, 
or from Want, or from ſome other De- 
pravation; but theſe cannot be in any 
kind whatever in the ſupreme Being: He 
muſt therefore have an immutable Diſpoſi- 
tion and Deſire to communicate Enjoyment 
and Happineſs to his Creatures. For the 
fame Reaſon, He mult alſo be infinitely 
juſt, becauſe the Rule of Equity, as Dr. Clarke 
ſays, being nothing elſe but the very Na- 
ture of Things, and their neceſſary Rela- 


- tions one to another, and Juſtice being only 


a ſuiting the Things and their Relations to 
the Qualifications of Beings; and as the 
ſupreme Being can in no wiſe be igno- 
rant of this Rule, and has no Temptation 
or Deſire to deviate at all from it. Re 
muſt always do that which is juſt and right. 
That he muſt alſo be faithful and true in 
all his Promiſes, is as evident as the for- 
mer. For there cannot poſſibly be any Rea- 
ſon to make him break his Word or Pro- 
miſe ; becauſe the ſole Ground or Foun- 
dation of any ſuch Thing ariſes from ſome 
lort of Depravation, either from Fear, or 
ſome Hope of Gain or Happineſs, or from 
want of Power, and the like, none of which 
can any ways be in * leaſt Degree polit- 
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ble in the independent infinitely wiſe and 
All-ſeeing Being. 


FRONM what has been ſaid, I think, it 
ſufficiently appears that the Being and At- 
tributes of God are ſtrictly and undeniably 
demonſtrable. I have conſidered them but 
ſhortly, as I deſigned, except in the Sixth 
and Seventh Propoſitions, which are the only 
ones in Dr. Clarke's Demonſtration, that have 
any Objections of Weight againſt them; for 
all the others are allowed by almoſt every 
Perſon to be demonſtrated by him, yet even 
thoſe I think he has ſufficiently demon- 
ſtrated. For if we allow Neceſſity of Exiſ- 
rence in his Senſe of the Words (which is! 
this, that that alone is neceſſarily exiſting, 
whole Abſence, or Non-exiltence cannot be 
ſuppoſed without a Contradiction) the De- 
monſtration of thoſe Two, Propoſitions 1s 


unexceptionable, But upon this Suppoſition, 


that we may ſuppoſe a Being necetlarily 
exiſting, whoſe Non-exiſtence we can con— 
ceive without a Contradiction, or at leaſt, 
if it only contradicts our having before 
ſuppoſed him ſelf-exiſtent, upon this Sup- 
poſition, I ſay, He has not, nor can they 
poſlibly be demonſtrated. But thoſe who 
cannot ſce the Abſurdity of ſuch Suppoti- 
tions, are Perſons that cannot be argued 


with, but muſt be left to their own ab- 
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ſurd prejudiced Notions, and to feel the 


Conſequences of them. Such Demonſtra- 
tions as Dr. Clarke's ſhould be conſidered 


only by unprejudiced Perſons, ſuch as will 
be convinced by true Reaſoning and {trict 
Demonſtration, | 
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